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Well worth looking into- 


*ONE SNAIL AND ME 
By Emilie Warren McLeod 


Illustrated by Walter Lorraine 
Picture book for bathing 


*THE STORY OF 
STICK-A-NOSE-IN 


By Istar L. Haupt 


Illustrated by the author 
A little bear learns 
not to. 4-8. $2.95 
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HUBERT, Tue Traveninc 
Hippopotamus 
By Edmund Lindop 


Illustrated by Jane Carlson 
Hubert’s true 
adventures. 4-8. $2.95 


CUSTARD THE DRAGON 
AND THE WICKED 
KNIGHT 

By Ogden Nash 

Illustrated by Linell 


More adventures of the 
cowardly dragon. 4 up. $2.75 


*KICKAPOO 
By Miska Miles 


Illustrated by Wesley Dennis 
A mule can be as good 
as a pony. 7-9. $2.75 


TALL MAN IN THE PIVOT 
By Matt Christopher 

Illustrated by Foster Caddell 
Easy-to-read baskeiball 

story. 7-10. $2.95 


*THE MYSTERIOUS 
CHRISTMAS SHELL 


By Eleanor Cameron 


Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush 
Danger at Redwood Cove 
9-11. $3.25 


NUMBERS, PLEASE 
By F. Emerson Andrews 


Illustrated by Aldren A. Watson 
Tricks and short cuts with 
numbers. 10 up. $3.00 


ALIVE IN SPACE 
By Robert Wells 


Illustrated by Robert Curran 
The science of bio- 
astronautics. 12 up. $3.75 


THE LEGEND OF 
BILLY BLUESAGE 
By Jonreed Lauritzen 


Illustrated by Edward Chavez 
A wild boy and his horse in 
the Southwest. 12 up. $3.50 


DEEP SEA, 
HIGH MOUNTAIN 


By Elliott Roberts 
Illustrated by Albert Orbaan 
Story of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 12 up. $3.75 
MARINE AT WAR 

By Russell Davis 

Personal experiences 

in World War II. 12 up. $3.50 
WILDERNESS RIVER 
By Lew Dietz 


Logging mystery. 
12 up. $3.25 


PIRATE QUEEN 
By Edith Patterson Meyer 
True to Irish history —the story 


of a valiant woman. 
12 up. $3.50 


*ARTHUR, THE DOLPHIN 
WHO DIDN’T 
SEE VENICE 

By John Malcolm Brinnin 


Illustrated by André Francois 
Remarkable art; 
fabulous text. All ages. $2.95 


LE HIBOU ET LA 
POUSSIQUETTE 


By Francis Steegmuller 


Illustrated. by Barbara Cooney 
**The Owl and the Pussycat” 
done in French with true 
Gallic charm. All ages. $2.95 


*KEEP IT LIKE A SECRET 
By Sandol Stoddard Warburg 


Illustrated by Ivan Chermayeff 
All that’s special to 
a child. All ages. $3.00 








And three more books of Favorite Fairy Tales 
Retold by Virginia Haviland 


TOLD IN IRELAND TOLD IN RUSSIA 
Illustrated by 
Artur Marokvia 


TOLD IN NORWAY 
Illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard 


All ages * $2.95 each 


Illustrated by 
Herbert Danska 








Ask your supplier to show them to you 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - BOSTON 
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Millie 
By BESSIE HOLLAND HECK. Illustrated 
by Mary Stevens, Millie Holliway’s longing 
for an education, constantly thwarted by her 
father’s restless urge to move on, is the theme 
of this realistic family story set in turn-of-the- 


century Oklahoma. $2.95 


A Way to California 


By LUELLA B. CARR. Illustrated by Don 
Lambo. American prairie life in the 1850's 
provides a rich and authentic background for 
the story of Miranda and her efforts to stow 
away on a wagon train bound for California. 


$2.95 


The Star-Spangled 


Rooster 


By BRUCE GRANT. Illustrated by W. T. 
Mars. Young Jedidiah Forrest and his spir- 
ited pet rooster, Commodore, play a surpris- 
ing role in the bombardment of Fort McHenry 


during the War of 1812, Based on a true 
incident. $2.95 


All bound in cloth 


World Books 


for Readers 8 to 12 


A Wild Goose Tale 


By WILSON GAGE. Illustrated by Glen 
Rounds. “Not only authentic nature lore but 
a great deal of the kind of humor that chil- 
dren adore... A splendid story in a splendid 
format.”"—New York Times Book Review 


$2.95 


The Seven Special Cats 


By RICHARD KOENIG. Illustrated by Peggy 
Bacon. Seven cats wreak havoc on New York 
City when they are evicted from their home 
to make way for a new skyscraper. “Lively 


nonsense . . . pointed up with delightful draw- 
ings.” — Horn Book $2.75 


Willow Landing 


By CHRISTINE GOVAN. Illustrated by Mary 
Stevens. Nellie, a lovable tomboy, is the hero- 
ine of this warm family story set in the South 
at the turn of the century. Her “Tom Sawyer- 
like adventures... vividly re-create a period 
that will captivate readers.” 
—Vircinia Kirkus (starred) 


Where 


The Panther Screams 


By WILLIAM P. ROBINSON, Illustrated by 
Lorence Bjorklund. The absorbing story of 
a pioneer family in the Oklahoma Territory. 
“The relentless verve of the telling equals the 
dramatic content, and Lorence Bjorklund’s 
drawings reflect both.” 


—VircINIA Kirkus (starred) 


$2.95 


$2.95 


Send for complete catalog 


THE WORLD ®) PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Office: 119 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 


School Libraries 
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Coming in the Fall- 
a tremendously expanded line 
of GOLDEN BOOKS 


for schoo/s and libraries, in GOLDENCRAFT BINDING. 
30 new titles, including deluxe art books, history books 


and science books. Books for all ages and on all subjects. 


Special Golden Books 


Giant Golden Books 





GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART. By 
ELEeanor C. Munro. This huge, daz- 
zling volume, will be $11.98 net. Ready 
in July, it offers a beautiful introduc- 
tion to the world of art for Junior and 
Senior High School students. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, illustrated 
by artist-correspondents who were 
there. Commentary by Ear: SCHENCK 
Miers. $11.98 net. Jr. & Sr. HLS. 


THE TREASURY OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
BIRDS OF THE WORLD 


Life’s TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE 


100,000 YEARS OF DAILY LIVING 


Deluxe Golden Books 


MAN AND POWER. By SPRAGUE DE 
Camp. The dramatic story of power, 
from ancient Egypt to modern America. 
August. $4.99 net. 5-High School. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES OF GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER. Special Edition for Young 
Readers with exquisite paintings by 
Gustaf Tenggren. August. $4.99 net. 
Grades 5-High School. 


Life’s THE WONDERS OF LIFE ON EARTH. 
By Saret Ermrt. Special Edition for 
Young Readers adapted from the 
$12.50 edition. Sept. $4.99 net. Grades 
5-High School. 

GOLDEN BOOK OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
Magnificent adaptation for young read- 
ers of best-selling American Heritage 
Picture History of the Civil War. Oct. 
$4.99 net. Grades 5-High School. 





THE GOLDEN BOOK OF BIOLOGY. By 
RosE Wy.Ler and Geratp AMEs. A 
Child’s Introduction to the Science of 
Life. Oct. $3.99 net. Grades 5-High 
School. 


WHEELS, SAILS AND WINGS. By FRED 
Dietricu and Seymour Ret. The 
story of transportation. August. $3.99 
net. Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Big Golden Books 


HILARY KNIGHT’S ABC BOOK. Written 
and illustrated by Hmary KniGHrT. 
Wonderful whimsy for the young set. 
August. $2.39 net. Grades K-2. 


CHILDREN IN THE JUNGLE. Translated 
by Ove Riso. Imaginative adventure 
story. August. $2.39 net. Grades K-3. 


Plus 


Anew GOLDEN NATURE GUIDE 
in the new large format: GAMEBIRDS 
2 new BEGINNING READERS 
A new title in the 
AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 


3 new additions to the 
GOLDEN LIBRARY OF KNOWLEDGE 


5 enchanting fairy tale books 


A brand-new ROW PETERSON Basic 
Science Education title never published 
before, EVERYDAY ATOM 


And a new and different 16-volume 
reference encyclopedia for the 
lower grades 





For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding, 
write to GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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for the FIRST time... fine points ang 
details on the REAL WEST for children 8-1; 


FRONTIER WEST BOOKS 


a visual history of the American West 1860’s 
GENERAL EDITOR, GLEN DINES 

each book—50% visual, 50% text—with indexes and bibliographies. : 

| GI 








SILVER AND LEAD OVERLAND STAG 5 


BY RALPH MOODY, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHARLES WALKER. 
SILVER CITY, a 
boom-town mining 
town ...the geology 
that made her, the 
miners who stripped 
her of her wealth and 


“Old Pancake” the prospector who stayed on 
in her empty ghost town streets. Ralph Moody 
used Virginia City, Nevada, as his reference 
for the mining town in SILVER AND LEAD. 


BUFFALO LAND, 
WRITTEN AND ILLUS- 
TRATED BY WILLIAM 
D. BERRY. Western 
high plains where 
buffalo graze from 
horizon to horizon. 
Buffalo land, the be- 
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DOG SOLDIERS, sy" 
GLEN DINES AND RAY-| 
MOND PRICE. ILLUS-) 
TRATED BY PETER) Tl 
BURCHARD. Dog Sol.” 
diers, a warrior so- 
ciety of the Cheyenne) 
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ginning and end of a aggressive of the! 
species. Prairie dog, Plains Indian tribes, © 
pronghorn antelope, buffalo-wolf, burrowing Indians at war! The Dog Soldier Cheyenne / 
owl, prairie chicken, white-tailed jack rabbit, attack the Pawnee tribe. Battle rituals, weap- | 
horned lark, grizzly bear and Plains Indian ons, strategy, dress, the very logic of these) 
roam freely in this land without limit. Mr. native Americans. Mr. Price was a staff mem- | I 
Berry is one of today’s outstanding interpre- ber of the Nebraska State Historical Society © "- 
ters and illustrators of Western North Amer- containing one of the finest collections of © eT 
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LONG KNIFE, writ- War fighting against BeT 
TEN AND ILLUSTRATED “ skillful Indian oppo- 3 
BY GLEN DINES. The — nents. Details on ig 


Indian Wars! The 
U. S. Cavalry, hard- 
ened, skillful fight- 
ers, most of them 
veterans of the Civil x» 


Ages 8—12 


battle equipment, a 
uniforms, battle 
strategy. The white 
man wins the West! 

















each library edition $3.50 each. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~« 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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Important St Martin’s 
reference works 











Coming in August: 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME to the Fifth Edition of 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Edited by Eric Blom 


This ee volume, which brings the 
Fifth Edition of GROVE completely up_to 
date, was almost complete at the time of Dr. 
Blom’s sudden death. Every page bears witness 
to his massive scholarship and incisive style. 
The contributions to the supplement are divid- 
ed into corrections and additions to existing 
articles, new entries on persons or subjects 
omitted from the Fifth Edition, and discoveries 
in the musicological field made since its ap- 
pearance. The supplement is collated with the 
body of the Fifth Edition in such a way that 


526 pages; musical illustrations ® 


Associate Editor: Denis Stevens 


it can be used for verification as well as for 
further reference. Cross-references have been 
vastly improved. 

Many of the articles are written by new con- 
tributors to GROVE. The principal additions 
include articles on Cathedral Music, Degrees 
in Music, Musical Editing, Italian and Russian 
Folk Music, Harmonic Analysis, Milhaud, 
Birgit Nilsson, the Oboe, David Oistrakh, 
Operetta, Plainsong Notation, Joan Sutherland, 
Renata Tebaldi, Rosalyn Tureck, Vespers, 
Voice-training and the Xylophone. 


Price $15.00 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 1961-62 (98th annual ed.) 
Edited by S. H. Steinberg 


_ a reference book that has filled so well the needs of generations of librarians. This volume, 
taken with a good dictionary and an up-to-date encyclopedia, would form the nucleus of an 


adequate reference section for many small libraries. This is high praise.” 


— LIBRARY JOURNAL 


New Features include: 


@ International Trade Unionism 
@ The Changing French Communaute 
@ New Constitution of Czechoslovakia 


@ Table of Organization of Kennedy 
Administration 


@ Statistics from 1960 Census in U.S. 


@ Administrative Reorganization of 
Rumania 


@ Tables of Various European Pacts. 
Communities, Etc. 


Place your standing order now with your dealer, jobber or St Martin’s Press for each year's 
edition. There is only one printing a year, and you will automatically receive your copies first. 


T he 97th edition nN 


1700 pages. 


was out of print four months after publication. 





Price $9.50 








ST MARTIN’S PRESS @ 


175 FIFTH AVENUE e 





NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 









RECOMMENDED SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE 
SEAWAY STORY 


By Carleton Mabee 


“A vivid and consistently informa- 
tive ... chronicle of the [St. Law- 
rence Seaway] project and its 
effects.” * IIlustrated $5.95 


AMERICAN 
RIGHTS: The 
Constitution in Action 
By Walter Gellhorn 


“Solid but significant reading for 
students of _— science and 
government.” $4.50 


ANTARCTICA 
By Frank Debenham 
The story of the Antarctic Continent 
—its history, geography, life and im- 


portance. ‘‘Lively and informative.” 
* Illustrated $5.50 


BETWEEN EARTH 
AND SPACE 
By Clyde Orr, Jr. 


“Suggested, particularly for high 
school science collections, as an un- 
derstandable and informative dis- 
cussion of earth’s atmosphere and 
the various phenomena related to 
it.” * Illustrated $4.95 


Daily Life Series 


DAILY LIFE IN THE TIME OF HOMER 
By Emile Mireaux 
Trans. from the French by Iris Sell: 
“Excellent background and supplementary reading.” * $4.00 


DAILY LIFE IN CARTHAGE 
At the Time of Hannibal 


By Gilbert and Colette Charles-Picard 
Trans. from the French by A. E. Foster Illustrated $4.00 


DAILY LIFE IN FLORENCE 
In the Time of the Medici 


By J. Lucas-Dubreton 
Trans. from the French by A. Lytton Sells Illustrated $4.50 


“Both books... make interesting reading for...high school and 


college students.” —Library Journal 


* ALA Booklist 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier war a pene 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y 
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FRONTIERS 
of AMERICA 


by Edith McCall 


All of these dramas of American History have 
true literary quality. Written at 3rd grade level, 
they are just as stimulating for the 8th grader. 


Illustrated throughout. Curriculum oriented. 128 
pages, cloth reinforced, 6”x8”. Each book $2.50 
list. “$1.88 net, postpaid 


Cumberland Gap and Trails West 
Mail Riders 

Pioneers on Early Waterways 
Wagons Over the Mountains 


Explorers in a New World 
Heroes of the Western Outposts 
Hunters Blaze the Trails 

Log Fort Adventures 

Men on Iron Horses 

Settlers on a Strange Shore 
Steamboats to the West 


See all 11 FRONTIERS OF AMERICA books 
on approval for only $20.68 net, postpaid. 






FOR THE SLOW, 


*Net postpaid prices to schools and libraries. 


FOR THE FAST 





TIZZ 


HORSE STORIES 
by Elisa Bialk 


Delightful family stories for the precocious who 
want something more than a picture story. All 
about the pony, Tizz, and the delightful Hill fam- 
ily. Each book has suspense and satisfaction. All 
at 2nd grade level; interest level to 4th. Illus- 
trated. 96 pages, cloth reinforced, 7”x9”. Each 
book $2.50 list “$1.88 net, postpaid 


Tizz is a Cowpony 
Tizz on a Pack Trip 
Tizz 
Tizz and Company 


Tizz Plays Santa Claus 
Tizz Takes a Trip 


See all 6 TIZZ books on approval for only 
$11.28 net, postpaid. 


Childrens Press, Inc. 


Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave. 








Chicago 7, Illinois 
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_ WHAT DO YOU DO, DEAR? — 


What Do You Do, Dear? 


Proper Conduct For All Occasions 


By Sesyle Joslin 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak 


In this sequel to the very successful What 
Do You Say, Dear? author Joslin and art- 
ist Sendak have rung the bell again with 
a series of fantastic social predicaments 
resolved by simple good manners. 

Sure to tickle the funny-bones of both 
children and adults. A Junior Literary 
Guild selection. 


Ages 6-9, 8¥2x7, 3 colors, 48 pp., Sept. $2.75 


On Christmas Eve 


By Margaret Wise Brown 
Illustrated by Beni Montresor 


The children have been in bed for hours 
but they can’t sleep. “Let’s go down to 
touch the tree and make a wish!” 

With poetic vividness and an incom- 
parable memory for the feelings of child- 
hood, Margaret Wise Brown has caught 
the not-being-able-to-wait intensity of the 
night before Christmas. 

Magnificently illustrated by Italian 
artist, Beni Montresor. 


Ages 4-7, 9¥%x10, 4 colors, 48 pp., Sept. $3.50 


The Superlative Horse 
A Tale of Ancient China 


By Jean Merrill 
Illustrated by Ronni Solbert 


A story of a boy of no breeding or educa- | 


tion who wins the honor of selecting horses 
for the finest stable in all China. Based on 
a Taoist folktale, this delicately-written 
story explores the qualities that make both 
horses and men superlative. 

Distinguished illustrations in the style 
of early Chinese art. A Junior Literary 
Guild selection. 


Ages 9-12, 74%4x9%, 2 colors, 84 pp., Sept. $3.00 


The Birthday Tree 
A First-Grade Reading Book 


By Ethel Collier 
Illustrated by Honoré Guilbeau 


Author and artist of last year’s 1 Know 
A Farm have produced another farm story 
of quiet intensity that first-grade readers 
can read by themselves and will thor- 
oughly enjoy. This time the little girl visits 
a farm and brings back her own tree to 
plant at home. 

Author Collier has a genuine way with 
words, using them so skillfully that the 
reader is not aware of the controlled 
vocabulary. 


Ages 5-7, 8x8, 3 colors, 64 pp., Sept. $3.00 
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WHY WILL THIS BE A BANNER FALL...? 


_ ECAUSE meas new books bring... 


. the fun of imagining 
WHY ...? BECAUSE 


Written and illustrated by Jo ANN Stover. This new book by the 
author- artist of If Everybody Did gives imaginative answers to many 
“why’s” — answers that lead to further wonder. An Easy Reading 
Book. Ages 5-8. $2.95% 


THE MAGIC CHALK, Gift Edition 


By ZINKEN Hopp. Illustrated by Gian Berto Vanni. A joyous fantasy, 
lavishly illustrated in full color, that was awarded the French Oscar 
for the best children’s book ofthe year. Ages 8-12. $3.95 


. the warmth of meeting people 


THAT LUCKY MRS. PLUCKY 


By Eva Knox Evans. Illustrated by Jo Ann Stover. Old Mrs. Plucky 
has housekeeping problems when a family of cats takes over, in this ) 
amusing tale by the author of the Araminta stories. Easy Reading. 


Ages 6-8. $2.75% 
FARAWAY FARM 


By Hiwpa Bonen. Illustrated by Ursula Koering. How the young 
Weatherbys, who move from London to an isolated farm in the Scot- 
tish Highlands, meet the challenge of strange surroundings and 
people. By the author of the Marlows stories. Ages 8-12. $2.95 








. the wonder of learning 


THE STORY OF THE HUMAN VOICE 


By BILL SEVERN. Illustrated by Yukio Tashiro. The author of Rope 
Roundup and many books on magic shows how man has used that 
miraculous instrument, his voice, from the dawn of civilization to the 
Space Age. Index. Teens. $3.50 


. the joy of young love 
THE IMMEDIATE GIFT 























h A Youth Today Novel by CuaricE Pont. An absorbing picture of a 1 
e dedicated young teacher at work in her chosen field of speech therapy, | 
1 and of her touching romance. Teens. $3.25 


ELIZABETH AND THE YOUNG STRANGER 
A Youth Today Novel by Mtna LEwiTon, author of The Divided 
Heart. The gentle romance of André, newly arrived in America from 
a concentration camp, and Elizabeth, daughter of her small town’s 


leading citizen, is marked by disturbing crosscurrents of life today. 
Teens. $2.75 





. the excitement of the sports world 


THE PLAY FOR ONE 


A Rocky McCune Basketball Story by WILFRED McCormick. Koulee 
High’s popular young coach deals with a dangerous character. 


Teens. $3.00 
MAN IN MOTION 


A Bronce Burnett Football Story by WILFRED McCormick. In this 
dramatic story Bronc is forced into the role of tattler for the sake of 








*Side sewn. 


All books cloth bound the team. Ages 10-14. $3.00 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, THE ROOKIE 
INC. By Tex MAULE. The remarkable and authentic story of a young man 


119 West 40th Street in his first year as a professional football player, by the co-author 
New York 18, N. Y. of The Pros. Young adults. $3.00 
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All books illustrated in 
three colors, 40 pages 


e 
Ages 3-8 
Grades Kindergarten-3 
834x8, Boards $2.50 
Library reinforced, 
net $2.35 


Write for four-color 
descriptive circular 
on the Let’s-Read-and- 
Find-Out Books 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL 
COMPANY 

Established 1834 

New York 16, N. Y. 


6 a7 the whole world alerted to the importance of science in our lives, today’s 
children get their first scientific explanation in their picture books and find in 
their beginning readers the whys and wherefores. It is so easy to overdo a good 
thing in the rush of enthusiasm that teachers and parents should welcome those 
books which meet the need with both good taste and imagination. Thomas Y. 
Crowell’s beginning science series for first- and second-grade readers combines 
information on this level with good illustration and book design that should 
rouse their interest and keep them reading. 9 —The Grade Teacher 


The Let’s-Read-and-Find-Out Books 


are Edited and Supervised by 
DR. FRANKLYN M. BRANLEY 
Director of Educational Services and Associate 
Astronomer at American Museum-Hayden Planetarium 
and 
DR. ROMA GANS 
Professor Emeritus of Childhood Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
e 


NEW FALL 
Let’s-Read-and- 
Find-Out Books 


ROCKETS AND SATELLITES 
by Franklyn M. Branley 
Illustrated by Bill Sokol 


THE SUN: OUR NEAREST STAR 
By Franklyn M. Branley 
Illustrated by Helen Borten 


DOWN COME THE LEAVES 
by Henrietta Bancroft 
Illustrated by Nonny Hogrogian 


THE LISTENING WALK 
by Paul Showers 
Illustrated by Aliki 


Previous Let’s-Read-and-Find-Out Books 

Big Tracks, Little Tracks, The Moon Seems to Change, 
What Makes Day and Night, by Dr. Branley; 

A Tree is a Plant, by Clyde Robert Bulla; How a Seed 
Grows, by Helene J. Jordan; The Clean Brook and 
Where the Brook Begins, by Margaret Farrington 
Bartlett; Sandpipers, by Edith Thacher Hurd; /n the 
Night and Find Out by Touching, by Paul Showers, 
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pecial offer 
introduce 


ESSNER | 
ERTIFIED ' 


EDITIONS 


ALBERT 
‘ EINSTEIN 


A selection of eleven outstanding 


JULIAN MESSNER BIOGRAPHIES for the price of ten! 


The new Messner Certified Editions — 
feinforced and bound in washable, 
Slorfast, soil-resistant cloth — are de- 
signed to meet highest school text-book 
Standards for binding and durability. 
q new JULIAN MESSNER BIOG- 

APHIES — and selected back list 
fitles in the series — will be issued in 
these bindings, as well as in regular 
@oth editions. 

Messner Certified Editions will be 
Individually priced at $2.99 net. But, 
for a limited time only, you can order 
the “Scientists of the World’ selection 
+ eleven highly recommended biogra- 
Phies — for $29.90 plus postage. You 
Teceive eleven volumes for the price 
07 only ten. 

Here is the 
‘Scientists of the World” selection: 
M:ALILEO: First Observer of Marvelous 
Things by Elma Ehrlich Levinger 
COPERNICUS by Henry Thomas 


IsAAC NEWTON by Harry Sootin 
MICHAEL FARADAY: From Errand Boy 
to Master Physicist by Harry Sootin 
LOUIS PASTEUR by Laura N. Wood 
FIRST SCIENTIST OF ALASKA: William 
Healey Dall by Edward A. Herron 
Dr. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER: 
Scientist by Shirley Graham and 
George D. Lipscomb 
THE DISCOVERER OF INSULIN: Dr. 
Frederick G. Banting by I. E. Levine 
ALBERT EINSTEIN by Elma Ehrlich 
Levinger 
ELECTRICAL GENIUS: Nikola Tesla by 
Arthur J. Beckhard 
SHE LIVED FOR SCIENCE: Irene Joliot- 
Curie by Robin McKown 

All of these books about science and 
scientists have been approved by at 
least three of the leading reviewing 
media recognized by schools and li- 
braries. And all may be purchased 
with NDEA funds. 


Send your order now before this offer expires to 


JULIAN MESSNER Inc., 8 West 40th St., N. Y.18, N.Y. 















He gets answers unassisted j 


Britannica Junior | 





today’s Britannica Junior 


Once a child knows how to use a dictionary, he can 
use Britannica Junior. Through Britannica Junior’s 
unique one-volume index, he can locate information 
quickly ... and without help. 

The information he can find so easily is equally easy 
for him to understand. Sentences and paragraphs are 
kept short to sustain his interest. And the type size is 
large and easy-to-read (it was actually chosen by ele- 
mentary school children). Only subjects of interest to 
elementary school students are covered, and for that 
reason each subject is more complete. 

Today’s Britannica Junior is the onl 
designed for those five most i 


grade through eighth. 


y encyclopaedia 
mportant years — fourth 


Designed especially for unassisted use by ele 





For your free 


copy of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’s new i 


teaching unit, “Seeds 
and their Plants,” write John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 407, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, I. 


mentary school children 
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National Conferences 
The conferences highlighted in this 
Calendar are those which are not li- 
brary sponsored but at which AASL is 
officially represented. 

Department of Rural Education 
September 29-October 4, 1961. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Agnes Krarup, 
local chairman. 

National Association of 

Educational Broadcasters 
October 22-26, 1961. Washington, D.C. 
Evelyn Thornton, observer. 

National Council for the Social Studies 
November 22-26, 1961. Chicago, Illinois 
Rev. Edward T. LaMonte, local chairman. 

National Council of Teachers of English 
November 22-25, 1961. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Marjorie Burns, 
local chairman. 

American Association of 

School Administrators 
February 17-21, 1962. Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Anne Voss, local chairman. 

National Association of 

Secondary School Principals 
February 24-28, 1962. St. Louis, Missouri 
Gertrude May, local chairman. 

Independent Schools Education Board 
March 2-3, 1962. New York City. 

John Park, representative. 

Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development 
March 4-8, 1962. Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Mrs. Mildred Heyer, local chairman. 

National Science Teachers Association 
March 9-14, 1962. San Francisco, 
California. Geraldine Ferring, 
local chairman. 

Department of Elementary School Principals 
March 26-30, 1962. Detroit, Michigan 
Mrs. Faith T. Murdoch, local chairman. 

National Council of 

Teachers of Mathematics 
April 16-18, 1962. San Francisco, 
California. Geraldine Ferring, 
local chairman. 

National School Board Association 
April 12-14, 1962. St. Louis, Missouri 
Louise Anthony, local chairman. 

Association for Childhood Education 

International 
April 22-27, 1962. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Esther Burrin, local chairman. 

National Catholic Education Association 
April 24-27, 1962. Detroit, Michigan 
Sister Jane Marie, local chairman. 

Catholic Library Association 
April 24-27, 1962. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The tested series — endorsed “@z 
by children’s librarians 
— that encourages and 
entertains beginning readers 


5 new titles 


ELSE HOLMELUND 
MINARIK 

LITTLE BEAR'S VISIT. 
Pictures by 

Maurice Senpak. Little Bear visits his 
grandparents. 


EDITH THACHER HURD 
STOP, STOP! Pictures by CLEMENT 
Hurp. Suzie copes bravely with Miss 
Mugs’ passion for cleanliness. 


FRED PHLEGER 

RED TAG COMES BACK. 

Pictures by Arnoitp Loset. A Science 
I Can Reap Book about the life cycle 
of a salmon. 


SYD HOFF 
LITTLE CHIEF. Pictures _ 
by the author. A young 
Indian boy is the hero of 
the day. 


Ages 4-8. $2.19 each* 


MIKE McCLINTOCK 
WHAT HAVE I GOT? 

An Earty I Can Reap 
Book. Pictures by 
LEONARD KESSLER. 
Simple rhymes describe 
the contents of a little boy’s pockets. 
Ages 4-7. $1.84* : 








*Harper¥crest library binding 
net price 
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One of the important reasons Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia is recommended 
in all Standard Book Selection guides is 
its exclusive Fact-Index in every volume. 
Not just a system of cross-references, 
Compton’s Fact-Index gives far more in- 
formation, is much faster, locates material 
impossible to find in an encyclopedia with- 
out an index. 


For example, suppose you are inter- 
ested in a particular animal, such as ‘‘cat.”’ 
In addition to indexing the article ‘‘cat’’ 
in the C-volume, the Fact-Index entry 
on “cat” locates every picture or item 


Compton’s 
Fact-Index... 


_as helpful to librarians 
as a card catalog! — 














article in the encyclopedia. 
Or suppose you want a quick source } 


of information about cats in any 7 


of information on obscure subjects not 9 
usually given full encyclopedia coverage, e 
Malvolio, for example. Right in the Fact- 7 


Index this Shakespearean character is 


nail article. 
If you have not seen the new edition 
of Compton’s, make a point to look 
through it. You’ll find Compton’s is 
unique among reference books, almost as 
essential to your library as its card catalog. 


F. E. Compton & Co., Compton Building, Chicago 10, Illinois 


In Canada: F. E. Compton of Canada, Ltd., 207 Queens Quay West, Toronto 1, Ontario 


+ 
Compton's 


Pictured 
Eneyclo- 
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FIRST IN QUALITY 
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Report from the Executive Secretary 





ELEANOR E. AHLERS 


This is not only the annual report 
of the Executive Secret tary for the year 
1960-61, but it also the final report of 


this Executive Secretary after a term 
of four years. Therefore, an attempt 
will be made to keep the particular ac- 
tivities of this past year to a minimum 
in order to summarize the work of four 
years, and to offer a few recommenda- 
tions about the future of AASL both 
as a division of ALA and as a depart- 
ment of NEA. 

The year of 1960-61 has been an ex- 
treme sly busy one. Although the time- 
consuming work of helping to bring 
the new standards to completion was 
in the past, the implementation pro- 
gram, plus setting up the School Li- 
brary Development Project with the 
gre int of $100,000 and w orking closely 
with the Advisory Board and the Di- 
rector, Mary Frances Kennon, have 
again placed the major emphasis on 
work with the standards implementa- 
tion program. You are all aware of 
the impact of this program through- 
out the country. AASL is indeed for- 
tunate to have Miss Kennon as the 
able Director and Mary Gaver as the 
chairman of an Advisory Board. 

More and more as the year pro- 
gressed it became apparent that NEA 
departmental status was adding to the 
volume of work. The AASL request 
for an assistant Executive Secretary, 
office space and secretarial staff at 
NEA headquarters was made to the 
NEA Executive Board and approved, 
but was refused by the Budget Com- 
mittee. The small amount of $500 
which has been granted to AASL for 
1961-62 is to be used for travel ex- 
penses to aid the Executive Secretary 
in Chicago in making trips to Wash- 
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ington to work with other NEA execu- 
tive secretaries. 

I have been fortunate indeed this 
past year to be invited to speak at gen- 
eral sessions of state library associa- 
tions either on school and public li- 
brary relationship or on how the new 
school library standards affect all li- 
braries. Invitations to participate in 
programs at conferences of national 
professional organizations were ac- 
cepted for the National Council of 
Teachers of English, National Science 
Teachers Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
National School Boards Association 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion. Assistance was given in plan- 
ning AASL programs at several other 
national conventions. Special invita- 
tions included presenting a paper at 
the June Workshop sponsored by the 
School of Library Service and Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University, 
speaking at a colloquium at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Graduate School of 
Library Science, reporting on the 
standards implementation program at 
the ALA-ABPC Committee on Read- 
ing Development, addressing the li- 
brary school students at Louisiana 
State University and at Rosary College 
in Illinois. A special meeting of the 
ALA Federal Relations Committee in 
Washington was attended as well as 
the fall meeting of the National Or- 
ganizations Round Table for Better 
Schools at Arden House. I served as 
the alternate delegate at a meeting of 
the Educational Media Council, par- 
ticipated in the Leadership Confer- 
ence of the School Library Develop- 
ment Project, and as a special guest 
at the University of Michigan where 
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the joint conference of MASL, MAVA 
and MASCD was held. 

Serving as a member of the ALA 
staff brings additional responsibilities 
— attending meetings of the Staff Con- 
ference group, planning joint activities 
with other divisions and consulting 
with staff members. Other activities 
include providing consultant service 
to those who come to ALA for help, 
or telephone, writing travel reports, 
planning for the Midwinter and sum- 
mer conferences, and writing Minutes, 
Proceedings and Highlights, working 
closely with the AASL President and 
President-Elect and many of the com- 
mittee chairmen. 


Office Activities 

The work in the office was carried 
on with the assistance of Mrs. Viva 
Gillio, half-time professional assistant 
who served from October to May, the 
secretary, Pat Donegan, who turned 
out a tremendous volume of corres- 
pondence, and a quarter-time college 
student, Betty Prentice. There was 
additional clerical help during rush 
periods. Various lists and bibliog- 
raphies were kept up to date, informa- 
tion was supplied for the ALA Mem- 
bership Directory, December ALA 
Bulletin, NEA Handbook, various 
yearbooks, PEBCO ballots, etc. Cor- 
respondence, shipments, bulk mailing 
and materials sent in answer to re- 
quests reached an all time high in the 
office. 

Shipments were sent for exhibit 
booths at 14 national education con- 
ferences; other shipments of large 
quantities were sent to state meetings, 
summer schools, workshops, etc. The 
most popular give-away item was “Li- 
brarians and Counselors Work To- 
gether”, and the next item was The In- 
structor reprint on the elementary 
school library. Other requests for ma- 
terials and/or advice about starting 
or improving elementary schol librar- 





ies totaled well over 1,200. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 copies of “Is There 
Something Missing In Your School?” 
and nearly 10,000 of the leaflet “How 
To Start an Elementary School Li- 
brary” were distributed. The Febru- 
ary 1960 reprint of the ALA Bulletin 
on “New Goals for School Libraries” 
continued to be popular; several hun- 
dred requests of the 1961 reprint on 
“New Educational Trends and Media” 
were filled. Of the 755 requests for 
information filled by individual let- 
ters, nearly one third were in the area 
of standards, at least another third in 
the elementary school library field 
and the rest on starting and planning 
school libraries, NDEA, and other as- 
pects of school library programs. 


Summary and Recommendations 
for the Future of AASL 

During the past four years of my 
term as Executive Secretary and based 
on the work of my successors — Rachel 
DeAngelo, Mary Helen Mahar and 
Mariana McAllister — AASL has ma- 
tured and gained respect in ALA. Un- 
derstanding of the program and the 
needs of school librarians has been 
achieved to a fair extent, due largely 
to the wise counsel of the ALA Exe- 
cutive Director, David Clift, and con- 
tinuing this past year with the advice 
and assistance of the Deputy Execu- 
tive Director, Grace Stevenson. Mem- 
bership has passed the 6,000 mark, 
which still represents but a small per- 
centage of the potential membership 
among approximately 30,000 school li- 
brarians. Think for a minute about 
the statistics gathered last fall from 
121 questionnaires returned from 
City, Town and Country School Li- 
brary Supervisors. In this sampling of 
2,512 school librarians, 63% belonged 
to NEA, 33% to ALA (these figures in- 
cluded 484 who belonged to both 
groups) and 24% indicated no member- 
ship in either professional association, 
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or nearly one fourth of the school li- 
brarians in districts with professional 
leadership. Therefore, my first charge 
to you is to help strengthen AASL by 
bringing in new members. 

Although great strides have been 
made during the first year of NEA de- 
partmental status as pointed out in my 
article in the March 1961 School Li- 
braries, these ties are still very tenuous 
and AASL is handicapped by not hav- 
ing a school librarian housed at NEA. 
Remember, too, that these efforts re- 
present only a few hundred dollars 
contributed by NEA. Think of this 
when the question is asked “What 
Does ALA Do For School Librarians?” 

Among the services and money giv- 
en by ALA is a total of more than 
$21,000 for salaries, our magazine and 
program activities alone. This does 
not include $400 for the President, 
travel expenses for the Executive Sec- 
retary, clerical help, office space and 
equipment, services and supplies, and 
the prestige of being a part of the 
American Library Association. Don't 
forget that AASL has been granted a 
a full-time professional assistant — the 
only office at ALA with a second pro- 
fessional person, except those with re- 
sponsibility for more than one divi- 
sion. In contrast, NEA will contribute 
a sum of $500 only (plus a few small 
additional amounts) for this new de- 
partment for 1961-62, even though ap- 
proximately three times as many 
school librarians belong to NEA as 
to ALA. School librarians are better 
paid than other types of librarians. We 
must accept our position as members 
of both the teaching and library pro- 
fessions and assume financial respon- 
sibility as members at the national, 
state and local levels. We must cement 
our ties with both ALA and NEA and 
be able to operate freely within the 
framework of both associations. 

Activities which have been initiated 
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through the Executive Secretary's of- 
fice during the past two years must be 
brought to completion — joint publi- 


cations with the National Science 
Teachers Association and the NEA 
Department of Rural Education, joint 
activities with ASCD and DAVI, a 
publication on school libraries by the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, a 
research project under Title VII of the 
NDEA. AASL must continue plans 
for the implementation of school li- 
brary standards after the termination 
of the School Library Development 
Project in July 1962, must assist state 
school library association and student 
assistants’ groups in programming, 
help to improve the professional status 
of school librarians, aid in setting up 
a provision for a state school library 
supervisor in the twenty-one states 
currently without such a provision, 
continue the magnificent beginning 
made this year under Sarah Jones in 
promoting federal aid for school li- 
braries, expand and further improve 
our quarterly magazine, School Li- 
braries already greatly improved un- 
der the editorship of Jean Lowrie and 
her staff. 

The responsibility for the selection 
of school library materials has been 
given to the type-of-library divisions. 
AASL has need now for additional 
committees and activities in the selec- 
tion field. Creative planning is needed 
for proposals for the ALA Goals 
Awards beginning in 1962. The im- 
provement of communication with the 
State Assembly must be continued; 
many activities should be initiated 
in the elementary school libraries 
field; publications in almost every as- 
pect of the school library program are 
needed, and AASL can assist in locat- 
ing authors, identifying needs, etc. 
Our professional relations program 
has grown and matured under the 
guidance first of Elinor Yungmeyer 
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and recently of Georgia Cole; it must 

be expanded even more. We must 
plan more programs involving joint 
planning for school librarians at both 
the NEA and ALA conferences, in- 
cluding pre-conferences, and perhaps 
in the near future a national conven- 
tion planned by school librarians for 
school librarians. 

It is an impressive program and 
needs the support not only from you 
who are already interested members 
but also from those who are not now 
members. School librarians have an 
opportunity as never before to be a 
force in the educational and library 
fields. 

AASL must have an executive secre- 
tary who can speak and write for the 
profession and work effectively with 
other division secretaries of ALA and 
department secretaries of NEA. This 
position will be less difficult with the 
addition of a professional assistant. It 
is an exciting and challenging position 
(albeit sometimes frustrating) with 
rich rewards and friendships both per- 
sonal and _ professional, stimulating 
contacts, an opportunity to learn about 
many parts of this great country, to 
feel that you are making some small 
contribution to the development and 
improvement of school libraries. 

I leave you officially at this time 
with many regrets. AASL has been 
fortunate indeed with the presidents 
under whom I have been privileged to 
serve — Lillian Batchelor, Mary Gav- 
er, Elenora Alexander, Esther Burrin 
and Elizabeth Williams. I had looked 
forward to the term of Sara Fenwick, 
with whom I have worked closely in 
Chicago this past year, and to working 
with Mary Frances Kennon, Director 
of the School Library Development 
Project. My grateful appreciation to 
the Board, to the membership and to 
my office staff for your many kind- 
nesses, your understanding and pa- 
tience. 
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2 new volumes in the 
SCIENCE TODAY SERIES 
Original hardbound science 
books at a quality paperbound 


price — “a new series of science 
monographs . . . each written by 
a recognized specialist . . . Each 
is well designed and contains 
numerous illustrations... 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED.” — 
Library Journal 


SPACE RESEARCH BY 
ROCKET AND SATELLITE 

By R. L. F. Boyp. A comprehen- 
sive, balanced picture of the develop- 
ment of rockets and artificial satel- 
lites, showing the scope of space 
research today and problems of 
future research. ST 5 


THE PHYSIOLOGY 

OF PLANTS 

By P. Font Quer. A lively and 
lucid presentation of the physics and 
chemistry of plants, with an unusual- 
ly fine treatment of the principles of 
heredity and genetics. ST 6 


Published earlier 
INTELLIGENCE: 


Its Evolution and Forms 
By GASTON ViAupD. ST 1 


MATTER AND ANTIMATTER 
By Maurice DuQUESNE. ST 2 
THE ANATOMY OF PLANTS 
By P. Font Quer. ST 3 
THE WIDER UNIVERSE 
By Paut Couperc. ST 4 


Each Volume, illustrated, 
ONLY $2.25 
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This column brings my warm greet- 
ings and good wishes to all members 
of AASL. Each added year of growth 
brings new responsibilities, and AASL 
finds the quickened tempo of autumn 
reflected in its own accelerated activi- 
ties. 

No one person can express the many 
things that Eleanor Ahlers has meant 
to school librarians over the country, 
during the past four years, but in the 
name of all who have received coun- 
sel, information, and inspiration dur- 
ing her tenure of office at ALA we can 
express great appreciation for a big 
job magnificently done. 

The officers and Board of Directors 
are happy to announce that a succes- 
sor in the Executive Secretary's office 
has been found in Dorothy McGinniss. 
Dorothy will bring a wide background 
of experience and a warm, friendly, 
enthusiastic personality to our nation- 
al office. 

The first year of NEA departmental 
status presented a challenging array 
of opportunities for wider participa- 
tion in the many programs being de- 
veloped in Washington. The excellent 
relationships at NEA Headquarters 
that Eleanor Ahlers established for 
AASL will be the basis for growing 
representation of the potential contri- 
butions and needs of school librarians, 
and the successful programs of the 
Professional Relations Committee will 
help to make vital the role of the li- 
brarian in every facet of school life. 

The President of ALA, Mrs. Flori- 
nell Morton, in her Inaugural Address 
at the Cleveland Conference, pro- 
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posed as her theme for the coming 
year a problem that has real immedi- 
acy for school librarians—recruitment. 
Recruitment is so much more basic 
than the planning of effective guid- 
ance counseling in periodic voca- 
tional programs in our high schools; 
it is the total impression of our service 
and the degree to which we are com- 
mitted to it. It is reflected in the prior- 
ity that each librarian establishes for 
professional work with teachers and 
students, in the extent to which the li- 
brarian contributes to rich and satisfy- 
ing learning experiences. The excit- 
ing programs underway in all fifty 
states, many of them sparked by the 
successful Leadership Conference of 
the School Library Development Pro- 
ject last spring, should be vital recruit- 
ing devices. Without any question, 
recruiting demands all the thoughtful 
planning and inventive genius that the 
entire profession can bring to it. Let 
us display it as our goal for this year. 


Profile of President 


That dynamic things come in small pack- 
ages is certainly true of the new president of 
AASL, Sara Innis Fenwick, more often re- 
ferred to by her friends as “Sally.” 

Petite, trim, and scholarly, Miss Fenwick 
has a distinguished record of professional 
contributions and accomplishments. A grad- 
uate of Western Reserve University and of 
the University of Chicago, she has a wide 
background of experience both as a practic- 
ing librarian and as a teacher of library sci- 
ence. She has been the Young Péople’s Li- 
brarian and the Head of the Children’s De- 
partment in the Osterhout Free Library, Wil- 
kes-Barre, Pennsylvania; the Assistant to the 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Team Teaching 
and the 
School Librarian 


Much has been said about team 
teaching in recent months. While 
teachers in districts actually employ- 
ing team teaching are, in the main, 
enthusiastic shoot its advantages and 
potentials and are desirous of continu- 
ing and expanding the techniques, 
critics are flailing away. Some call it 
a prop, a form without substance, a 
dangerous conspiracy cooked up by a 
phantom force, perhaps even a mar- 
tian threat. Others try to belittle the 
techniques by calling it “old hat,” 
drawing similarities between it and 
the Secratie: Method, the Lancastrian 
System and other ancient patterns. 
Most of these critics seem to imply that 
we are moving along as well as possi- 
Ira J. Singer is a Staff Associate on the 
Committee on Staff Utilization of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, and is a member of 
the Department of Administration in 
the School of Education of New York 
University. He has spoken at various 
library conferences and __ training 
schools throughout the East and most 
recently served as keynote speaker at 
the joint meeting of the Divisions of 
Higher Education and Audio-Visual 
Instruction and American Association 
of School Librarians at the National 
Education Association Convention in 
Atlantic City, June 26, 1961. He has 
also served as consultant to numerous 
school district and supervisory con- 
ferences as well as state departments 
of education concerning team teach- 
ing and staff utilization matters. 
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A challenge to the school librarian of today 
and an analysis of the need for evaluating 
the training of tomorrow’s librarians. 


y Ira J. Singer 


ble, and that except for some minor 
revisions, a focus on the future would 
do well to present a slightly altered 
image of the present. 


Six State Survey 

However, despite this running 
broadside, team teaching has emerged 
from its infancy in strong style. A re- 
cent survey of secondary schools in 
New York, California, Colorado, 
Michigan, Illinois and Georgia con- 
ducted by the Committee on Staff Uti- 
lization indicates that in these six 
states, school size, subject area, and 
grade level structure are not excluding 
team method. In the most fertile areas 
for team teaching, namely English and 
Social Studies, it was found that oc- 
casional teaming occurs in 517 of 2,177 
schools reporting. Although systema- 
tic team teaching has not yet reached 
this stage, it was found that in Social 
Studies one hundred and twenty-nine 
(129) structured teams do _ exist 
throughout the six states. This is a 
marked advance over the approxi- 
mately one hundred (100) schools 
engaged in team teaching and staff 
utilization experimentation in the en- 
tire nation just five years ago. This 
survey which probes in detail into the 
state of flexibility of class size, flexible 
scheduling, the use of teacher aides 
and technological devices, as well as 
team teaching will be published by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals sometime in the fall. 
It should also reveal other trends in 
new directions. 








The most gratifying factor observed 
in a preliminary look at the survey is 
that schools are not attempting to ad- 
here too rigidly to one single blueprint 
for team teaching, nor is the technique 
being looked upon as a panacea for 
all problems confronting the school. 
Rather, it reflects an attempt on the 
part of these schools to re-deploy staff 
and student body in search of new 
ways of instruction. 


Team Structures 
Perhaps the three most common 
team teaching arrangements are the 
school-within-school team, the single 
subject extended period team, and the 
interdisciplinary block of time team. 
To clarify these terms via the thumb- 
nail sketch: 
(a) The school-within-school team 
consists of from four to six or seven 
teachers, depending upon the num- 
ber of subjects taught, responsible 
for the instruction of the same body 
of students over an extended period 
of time, usually two to four years. 
This arrangement has been particu- 
larly effective in breaking large 
schools into smaller units. The feel- 
ing is that students are more likely 
to retain their identities and a closer 
relationship with the instructor in 
the more personal atmosphere of the 
smaller unit. Variations have in- 
cluded house plan arrangements and 
interchangeable facilities. 
(b) The single subject area team 
might consist of two or three teach- 
ers, from the same department, 
scheduled side by side, teaming dur- 
ing a common period of time in or- 
der to take advantage of their spe- 
cial competencies in teaching a 
common group of students. This 
team, often supported by teacher 
aides, plans instruction and evalua- 
tion together for the various large 
and small groups and independent 


study situations it might supervise, 
(c) The interdisciplinary block of 
time arrangement would consist of 
a team of teachers from different 
subject areas given a block of time 
usually dependent upon the number 
of areas represented; for example, a 
two period block of time for an Eng- 
lish and Social Studies team, a three 
period block for an English, Social 
Studies, and Science team, and so 
on, to use as a team sees fit for the 
instruction of a common set of stu- 





dents grouped in classes of flexible F 


size. Frequently these teams gain 
clerical aides and instruction assist- 


ants so as to utilize their time for 9 


the execution and planning of spe- 
cialized instruction. 


Library and Librarian 
Common to any team arrangement 
are large and small group classes and 
independent study situations. This 
implies the need for extensive teacher 
and student research for group ses- 
sions as the necessary guidance, en- 
couragement, and inspiration to per- 
form various reading, listening, learn- 
ing and writing experiments for in- 
dependent study. Teachers and librar- 
ians become involved more and more 
in critical evaluation of new materials 
as selectivity and sophistication in- 
crease in importance as fundamental 
criteria. Consultations between li- 
brarian and teaching colleagues are 
routine rather than sporadic. Since 
much of the inspiration must come 
from the school librarian and many of 
the materials from the school library, 
the professional and the facility are 
essential to the success of team teach- 
ing. 

However, librarians must learn 
more about the role they are to play in 
the school of the future if they are to 
support or initiate change. They 
should read and write more about how 
the library and library education in 
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general fit into this framework of team 
teaching and flexible class size. One 
excellent reference is the new book 
by Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, Focus On 
Change, A Guide To Better Schools. 


San Diego Librarian Survey 

A recent survey taken by the Cali- 
fornia Library Association of San 
Diego school librarians sheds some 
light on the problem. In San Diego, 
where team teaching has existed for 
several years, librarians were asked to 
comment upon such factors as com- 
munication and planning between 
team leader and librarian and addi- 
tional needs occasioned by the team 
system. 

' To the first point, the librarians in- 
dicated that together with the teach- 
ers they selected additional books 
that were needed, prepared biblio- 
graphies, and made unit related ma- 
terials accessible to students and team 
members. The librarian also gathered 
and loaned sets of materials to the 
teams for use during class time, 
worked with the teams in scheduling 
the use of library facilities, and se- 
lected students to work as library as- 
sistants. As for additional facilities, 
the desire was expressed for small and 
large rooms adjacent to the library for 
group work, as well as small cubicles 
in the library for independent study. 
Librarians also requested the employ- 
ment of library assistants, similar to 
other team instructional assistants to 
help in the organization and storage of 
team learning materials. Team teach- 
ing librarians further cited the need 
for more time for directing students in 
research projects, instructing students 
in good research techniques, present- 
ing book reviews, and moderating dis- 
cussion panels. Teachers and librar- 
ians generally agreed that although 
services were similar to those given 
the conventional classes, methods, 


quality and quantity increased. Also 
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apparent was the realization that as 
the number of teams increased, the 
amount of library space would have 
to expand. 


Classroom Laboratories 

The inevitable expansion mentioned 
by the San Diego group serves to high- 
light the need for flexibility in library 
design as essential to its role in team 
teaching. Areas should be available 
for small group discussions and inde- 
pendent study as well as for preview- 
ing films, film strips, and slides. These 
library classroom laboratories also 
provide a place for students and teach- 
ers to prepare special materials for re- 
ports and projects and can serve as a 
teaching machine work area for stu- 
dents progressing through various 
programs. In addition, cubicles should 
be located in the library for students 
working on independent study pro- 
jects. Functions of these cubicles in- 
clude typing, listening to tapes and 
records, and quiet study; each unit 
should be soundproofed and glass en- 
closed to permit supervision. Inter- 
esting arrangements of classroom la- 
boratories and independent study 
cubicles may be found in the Profiles 
of Significant Schools series published 
by the Educational Facilities Labora- 
tory of the Ford Foundation. Particu- 
larly outstanding are library designs in 
Rich Township, Illinois, Newton 
South High, Newtonville, Massachu- 
setts and Wayland High School, Way- 
land, Massachusetts. 


Staff Changes 

With students conferring and re- 
searching independently and collec- 
tively, the librarian must become a 
teaching member of the team. As 
more libraries become transformed in- 
to materials resource centers, librar- 
ians will have to become more familiar 
with available tapes, records, and 
other materials so that their advice 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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SLDP - A Progress Report 


by MARY FRANCES KENNON 


The School Library Development 


Project was established by AASL to 
encourage and assist states in imple- 


menting Standards for School Library 

Programs. In October SLDP reaches 

the half-way mark between its begin- 

ning in February 1961 and its end in 

July 1962. It is time for a progress 

report. First, some findings suggested 

by SLDP’s experience in the past 
months: 

@ There is widespread enthusiasm for 
school library development — en- 
thusiasm that is shared by school li- 
brarians, school administrators, and 
many citizens’ groups. 

® School library associations and in- 
dividual school librarians are ex- 
erting increased leadership for the 
improvement of school libraries. 

@ The need for this special project for 
implementation of the 1960 national 
standards has been clearly demon- 
strated. 

@ Much remains to be done in inter- 
preting to school and lay groups the 
role of school library service in edu- 
cation. 

@ Long-range planning is necessary 
for real progress. 

@ Further attention must be given to 
school library programs at the 
school district, multi-district, and 
state levels. Standards of regional 
accrediting associations also need 
consideration. 


Mary Frances Kennon is the dynamic 
director of the School Library Devel- 
opment Project. Miss Kennon was 
formerly a member of the school li- 
brary consultant staff for North Caro- 
lina. 
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® There is critical need for strength- 
ened programs of recruitment and 
education of school librarians. 

In the May issue of School Libraries 
you were told that SLDP would con- 
duct four main types of activities: 
training leaders in each state; provid- 
ing grant funds for selected implemen- 
tation projects; issuing publications 
and materials; and offering consultant 
help to state and local groups. This 
report will describe the work of SLDP 
in each of these areas. 


Leadership Training 

SLDP’s Leadership Conference on 
Planning for School Library Develop- 
ment, held in Chicago April 28-30, was 
attended by 124 school library leaders 
representing the fifty states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the AASL Stand- 
ards Committee, and SLDP’s Advisory 
Board. The three-day program in- 
cluded a symposium on successful ac- 
tion programs to implement the stand- 
ards . . . study groups in six areas of 
needed school library development . . 
demonstration and practice of techi- 
niques for group discussion and for 
evaluation of programs . . . regional 
meetings . . . and addresses by Frances 
Henne and James D. Logsdon, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

In spite of a full program, confer- 
ence participants found — or made — 
opportunities for meeting and talking 
with other state representatives and 
members of the Advisory Board and 
AASL Standards Committee. They 
reported that such contacts were a 
valuable by-product of the conference. 
As Frances Henne put it, “School li- 


brarians still need to talk to each 
other!” 









Highlights for SLDP included the 
fine attendance and the good response 
of the participants. Although expenses 
could be offered to only one represen- 
tative from each state, most states 
raised funds locally (from the state 
department of education, the state 
school library association, or other 
sources ) to send a second person. 

The June issue of SLDP News, the 
Project's newsletter, reported in more 
detail on the conference program. 
Limited copies of this issue, plus spe- 
cial mimeographed reports of the 
study groups and speeches, are avail- 
able on request. 


Grant Projects 

The SLDP budget provided a sum 
of $12,000 for use in grants for selected 
state projects for implementation of 
the standards. Announcements were 
sent to each state last February and a 
June 1 deadline for applications was 
fixed. By this deadline forty-eight ap- 
plications were submitted from forty- 
four states plus the District of Colum- 
bia, requesting a total sum of almost 
$30,000. Less than half of the ap- 
plications could be approved with the 
funds available. May, June, and July 
were busy months for the SLDP staff 
and Advisory Board, faced with the 
difficult job of choosing the applica- 
tions to be approved. Each applica- 
tion was reviewed and rated by the 
members of the Advisory Board and 
approval was given to the twenty-one 
applications with the highest ratings. 
Seven applications recommended by 
members of the Board had to be re- 
jected due to lack of funds. 

Analysis of the grant projects gives 
useful information about areas of com- 
mon concern, methods devised for 
working on needs, and varying levels 
of development from state to state. 
Types of activities called for in one or 
more grant projects are shown below. 
The categories overlap. 
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Conferences, institutes, workshops 
at state, multi-state, or district level 
(17 projects ) 
Credit courses (participation in k- 
brary-related courses) (2) 
Educational preparation of school 
administrators and teachers (1) 
Educational preparation of school 
administrators and teachers (1) 
Establishing and visiting demon-f 
stration situations (1) 
Multi-district materials centers (2) 
Publications for teachers on use of f 
library (1) 4 
Speakers’ Bureau (recruiting andj 
training speakers) (4) E 
State accreditation standards (for-7 
mulation, revision, and/or implemen. | 
tation) (3) ke 
State supervision (efforts to oth 
lish position ) (4) 
Surveys and evaluation of existing § 
programs to determine needs (10) § 
Work with groups of educators and F 
citizens (14) B 
Groups conducting grant projects, f 
by AASL regions, are listed elsewhere 7 
in this article. A bulletin which gives | 
individual “Descriptions of Grant Pro- g 






jects Supported by SLDP” may be ob- | 
tained from the School Library De- [ 
velopment Project, 50 East Huron © 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. t 
The SLDP grant funds will be used LS: 
for such purposes as employing out-of- 7 
state consultant help, paying expenses 7 
of local participants at out-of-town 
meetings, obtaining materials and | 
publications, and paying minor cleri- 7 
cal postage, telephone, and telegraph 2 
expenses. The SLDP staff will work 
closely with the grant project leaders, 
offering help in carrying out the pro- 
posed activities and in developing the 
long-range plan which each project is | 
required to submit to SLDP. 





Publications and Materials 
One generalization seems safe: © 
there is a steady demand for materials 7 
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for use in standards implementation. 
SLDP is attempting to produce and/ 
or distribute a basic stock of printed 
materials for use by state and local 
currently available, write the SLDP 
office. Single copies are furnished on 
request, but multiple copies generally 
can be provided only to grant project 
leaders. 

The newsletter, “SLDP News,” car- 
ries reports on standards implementa- 
tion efforts at national, state, and local 
levels. It is sent to some 900 people, 
including state standards representa- 
tives, presidents of state school library 
associations, state and local school li- 
brary supervisors, chief state school 
officers and liaison people in state de- 
partments of education, state educa- 
tion associations, library schools and 
national library and education asso- 
ciations. 

Funds have been supplied to help 
the Michigan Association of School 
Librarians, in cooperation with the 
University of Michigan, produce a 
color filmstrip illustrating the steps 
and procedures by which a represen- 
tative school district is working to im- 
plement the standards. The filmstrip, 
with accompanying manual, should 
be available for purchase in the spring 
of 1962. 


Consultant Service 
Travel is the by-word here. The 
SLDP staff has a full schedule of trips 
in the fall—to attend state confer- 
ences of education or library associa- 
tions, to participate in grant project 
activities, and to work with states not 
conducting SLDP grant projects. 
Additional consultant service is 
given through conference and corres- 
pondence — in obtaining information 
and materials, planning standards im- 
plementation programs, and making 
long-range plans for school library 
development. You are invited to write 
. call... or visit SLDP. 
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SLDP Grant Projects 


Region I—Vermont and_ Tri- 
State (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont ) 

Region II — Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, West Virginia 
Region III — Georgia, 

Carolina, Virginia 

Region IV — Arkansas 

Region V — Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming 

Region VI — Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa 

Region VII — Montana, Wash- 
ington 

Region VIII — California, Ha- 
waii, Nevada 


South 











PROFILE OF PRESIDENT 
(Continued from Page 19) 

Director of Work with Children, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; the Head of the 
Children’s Department, Gary Public Library, 
Gary, Indiana; the Librarian of the Labora- 
tory Elementary School Library, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and is currently an Assistant 
Professor, Graduate Library School, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

A contributor to various publications, Miss 
Fenwick has served as editor of the Top of 
the News and of New Definitions of School 
Library Service. The latter contains addres- 
ses presented at the Twenty-Fourth Annual 
Conference of the Graduate Library School, 
the University of Chicago, for which she was 
the director. She is a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee for Britannica Junior and 
is one of the co-authors of the forthcoming 
planning guide for elementary school li- 
braries to be published by ALA. 

Active in local, state, and national organi- 
zations, Miss Fenwick has been a member of 
the ALA Council, a member of the AASL 
Executive Board, Chairman of the DLCYP 
Booklist Committee, Chairman of the AASL 
Leaflet Committee, as well as a member of 
numerous other committees. 

Sara Fenwick is an accomplished story- 
teller and has a forte for the precise word. 
Her perceptive and analytical mind, her 
friendly sparkle, and her engaging personal- 
ity are respected and admired by all who 
know her. She brings to the AASL pesi- 
dency a high quality of leadership so import- 
ant in the critical year aread. 
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Havoc The Story 


of Natural Disasters 


By WILLIAM Brxsy. Eyewitness de- 
scriptions of such disasters as vol- 
canic eruptions, tornadoes and ava- 
lanches, with the latest scientific 
explanations and protective measures. 
Ages 12 up. $3.50 


Bittersweet Year 


By NorMA Woop JAMES. When 
Kathy's family is forced to move to 
a small town upstate, she learns that 
love has many dimensions, including 
courage, devotion and loyalty. Ages 
12-16. $3.50 


Firm Hand 
on the Rein 


By JACK STEFFAN. Decorations by 
Paul Laune. Johnny, small for his 
age, hates his new ranch home until 
he masters an unruly horse and copes 
with a man-sized emergency with the 
Appaloosa’s help. Ages 10-14. $2.95 


Second 
Semester 


By HELEN MILLER SwirT, author of 
First Semester. Decorations by Ray- 
mond Abel. No more dissimilar 
college roommates could be imagined 
than Ginnie and Carrie. It took a 
psychology assignment and a 10-year- 
old child to bring them understand- 
ing of themselves and each other. 
Ages 12-16. $3.75 


All books cloth bound 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 18 
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SLYD-IN SHELF PARTITION UNITS 

Adjustable partitions multiply the effi- 

ciency of your shelves for pamphlets, 
periodicals, picture books, records 


LAZY SUSAN 
TIER TABLE DISPLAYERS 
For eye-catching displays that 
increase reader interest and use. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 


SLYD-IN PRODUCTS 


2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Human Talent 
and the Librarian 


What is talented behavior and what 
can be done about it by school librar- 
ians? Apparently there are several dif- 
ferent kinds of personally-significant 
and socially- valued performances 
which we regard as human talents. 
Are there sets of measures which com- 
bine in different ways to explain such 
behaviors? To what extent is it pos- 
sible to sort or map out such indicators 
into a smaller number of elements 
(“variable factors”), either common 
to both sexes or specific to males and 
females, in order to permit a clearer 
explanation and some prediction of 
various talents? Can protessional peo- 
ple, such as school librarians, acquire 
some understanding of the nature of 
talented behavior from their own ob- 
servations, from some selected refer- 
ences, and from working with teachers 
and counselors? If so, what part may 
they play in organizing their libraries 
and in carrying out their functions so 
as to foster various types of talented 
behavior? 

Research being done by behavorial 
scientists has revealed that, within 
some limits set by innate abilities, tal- 
ented behavior is learned and some 


Dr. Carson McGuire is Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Director, 
Research in Education, at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Dr. Alice Brooks Mc- 
Guire is librarian of Casis School, Aus- 
tin, Texas and a past president of 
AASL. 
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A summary of the excellent and challenging 
discussion presented at the AASL program 


meeting in Cleveland. 


by Carson McGuire 
and Alice Brooks McGuire 


complex influences are at work. Cer- 
tain basic elements which serve to ex- 
plain different kinds of human talent 
have been uncovered in the Human 
Talent Research Project of which the 
senior author is the director. Begin- 
ning in 1957-58, some 140 measures 
were derived from various types of 
data-gathering devices with 1,417 boys 
and girls in the seventh grades of our 
medium-sized Texas communities. Of 
these, only thirty-two measures turned 
out to be related significantly to criteria 
such as teacher assessments, perform- 
ances on achievement tests, and socio- 
metric evaluations. The ways in which 
the thiry-two indicators combined for 
each kind of talent varied for males 
and females, and from community to 
community. High-speed computing 
procedures permitted the use of factor- 
analytic and multiple-regression tech- 
niques to “make sense” of the various 
combinations of indicators. They un- 
covered a much smaller number of ele- 
ments or “factor variables” which com- 
bined the thirty-two indicators. Scores 
for such persons on these factors were 
derived, some common to both sexes 
and others specific for boys and for 
girls. These “factor scores” explained 
a very high proportion of the variabil- 
ity in the different kinds of human 
talent evaluated by criterion measures. 
This was true even in the ninth grade 
where only two-thirds of the original 
population remained in the same 
school locations and others had taken 
their places. 














The presence or absence of a talent, 

or the ability to acquire one through 
guided learning experiences in class- 
rooms or libraries, seems to depend 
upon three kinds of factors within per- 
sons. One set most certainly involves 
some intellectual abilities, cognitive 
and perceptual in nature. They are 
symbol aptitude (recognizing embed- 
ded or mutilated works). convergent 
thinking ( giving an appropriate, usual- 
ly accepted answer), and divergent 
thinking (a capacity to be original 
or creative). Another set reflects the 
attitudes or expectations of each boy 
or girl. Some show a kind of inner 
achievement drive while others value a 
socially-oriented competence. Talent- 
ed behavior is inhibited by anxious 
emotionality in boys and by sensitive 
dependency in girls, and invariably by 
antisocial attitudes in either sex. A 
third set of factors has to do with re- 
sponses to pressures of peers, parents, 
and school people. Age-mate accept- 
ance, fitting in with and being viewed 
as an effective person by one’s peers, 
makes for high grade point averages 
and for favorable sociometric apprais- 
als; whereas acquiescent conformity, 
including the absence of negative val- 
uations, sometimes contributes to and 
other times hinders various kinds of 
talented behavior. Thus talented be- 
havior may be regarded as a function 
of potential or acquired abilities, at- 
titudes and the degree to which they 
can be changed, and responses to so- 
cial pressures which may or may not 
be modified. Sex, generation, and com- 
munity differences appear. 

A dedicated school librarian is part 
of a team along with the principal, 
counselor, and teachers who works 
with boys and girls in a school setting. 
The first principle he or she has to 
recognize is that talents are not in- 
herent—they have to be acquired 
through guided learning experiences 
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which build upon potentialities a boy 
or girl now has. A second principle to 
keep in mind is that combinations of 
approaches may be used — a new em. 
phasis upon generic learning and crea- 
tive or divergent thinking, calculated 
attempts to change attitudes, and al- 
tering responses to pressures imposed 
by cultural agents (peers, parents, 
and teachers ). School librarians have 
a clear role in the development of hu- 
man talents over and above the routine 
provision of library services and their 


nel. A specific way in which this can 
be done is to bring teachers to an un- 
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derstanding of the richness in books § 


and other materials. Very soon school 


librarians will have to face the ques- F 
tion of incorporating automated learn- § 
ing devices in their libraries not only § 


to provide opportunities for individ- 
uals to learn basic skills and knowledge 


but also to challenge the brilliant stu- § 
dent in a particular field. They will f 


either have to accept responsibility for 
these new automated learning devices 


or acknowledge their control by an- F 


other group. 


In terms of these new roles and 
tasks, serious thought has to be given 
to what kind of education is now nec- 
essary for school librarians as well as 
to what types of inservice education 
are most appropriate for present school 
librarians. Basic to any forward step 
to be taken is our knowledge about 
ourselves, the profession, and the per- 
sons with whom we communicate. Us- 
ing the knowledge now being acquired 
about human talent in current re- 
search, school librarians are going to 
have to rethink the nature and func- 
tions of school libraries as well as ways 
of working with young people and 
their teachers. 

Following the presentation, further 
questions about the school library 
program in fostering creative behavior 
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were raised. The resultant discussion 
brought out wise, significant points. 

Do reading, listening, and study 
habits function as indicators of human 
talent? 

The ability to listen is a prime indi- 
cator of human talent. Reading is vi- 
tal in that it provides opportunity for 
the reader to rehearse ideas. The crit- 
ical thing is to translate these ideas 
into action. 


What can school librarians do to 
strengthen their position as profession- 
al educators rather than technicians? 

This cannot be done alone. There 
should be a greater understanding of 
a library’s function and the true role 
of the librarian on the part of the 
various persons involved. The librar- 
ian should constantly demonstrate by 
the wide range of services what the 
library’s function is. Less time has to 
be spent on routine clerical proced- 
ures. A larger staff is essential. 


How should the school librarian co- 
operate in relating the library program 
to research in talented behavior? 

The librarian should cooperate with 
behavioral scientists who have fresh 
ideas, but be leery of those who have 
a pattern study or of those studies 
which have no significance for the li- 
brary program. 

What is the school librarian’s role in 
identifying talented behavior? 

According to Dr. Frances Henne in 
her talk at the Leadership Conference, 
the school librarian is in a better posi- 
tion than others to know a pupil over 
a series of years as an independent 
person operating on his own. She can 
observe the pupil’s out-of-class behav- 
ior, his interaction with others, and his 
ability in the handling of a wide vari- 
iety of materials. She can note whether 
or not he stands on his own two feet, 
turns to the library as a resource of 
learning, and demonstrates intellec- 
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tual curiosity which goes beyond the 
assignment. 


Does the school library have a type 
of program which nurtures creative 
behavior? 

Rigid scheduling and study hall sit- 
uations are an impediment. A pro- 
gram which fosters creative behavior 
is one in which the library permeates 
the entire school and in which the li- 
brarian has ample time to work with 
individual pupils. She is an effective 
member of the teaching team. The li- 
brary has a body of material which 
has variety, depth, and maturity. Li- 
brary instruction is extended, inte- 
grated, and given in response to felt 
need. 


The bibliography entitled “Human Talent 
and the Librarian” to supplement the paper 
presented by the Drs. McGuire is available 
from the AASL office. Please send a self- 
addressed business envelope with a 4-cent 
stamp for a single copy. 





FOLKWAYS 
RECORDS 


more than 700 educator-approved 
long-playing records for school 
and library use. 


LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
& LITERATURE 


French Russian 
Spanish Latin 
German Greek 
Italian Others 


SPOKEN WORD 
CHILDREN’S RECORDS 
AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC 
ETHNIC MUSIC OF 
MANY LANDS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTARY 


write for free complete catalogue 


Folkways Records - Dept. SL 
121 W. 47 St.— New York 36, N.Y. 











































Mystery of Eel Island 
By IRENE BOWEN. Illustrated by Jacque- 
line Tomes. An eery light across the lake 
is the signal for danger. Grades 4-6. $2.75 
The Man Who Sang the Sillies 
By JOHN CIARDI. Illustrated by Edward 
Gorey. Nonsense poems to read and read 
aloud. Grades 4-6. $3.00 
Long Lonesome Train Whistle 
By VIRGINIA H. ORMSBY. Illustrated 
by the author. The exciting story of a boy 
in a Southern town. Grades 4-6. $3.25 
Martin Pippin in the Apple 
Orchard 
By ELEANOR FARJEON. [Illustrated by 
Richard Kennedy. A modern classic, re- 
issued with charming new _ illustrations. 
Grades 4-6. $4.00 
New Horizons 
By DOROTHY SIMPSON. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Bayley Morse. Janie leaves her 
home on a Maine island to go to high 
school. Grades 7-11. $3.50 
Send for new, 

free catalogs of books for 
1) Elementary and Junior High and 
2) High Schools. 
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LIPPINCOTT 


BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


That Eager Zest 
First Discoveries in the 
Magic World of Books 


Edited by FRANCES WALSH. H. Le 
Mencken, G. K. Chesterton, Graham Greene, § 


Clifton Fadiman, Mary Ellen Chase and 


many others recall the excitement and un- § 


forgettable magic of discovery, the enchant- 


ment that comes from the joyful meeting of © 
children with the right books: an unusual © 
tribute to parents, teachers and librarians of 9 
the past and a fervent wish for the children 9 


of the future. YA. $3.95 


Safety Can Be Fun 

By MUNRO LEAF. [Illustrated by the 
author. A revised and expanded edition of 
a popular title. Grades K-3. $2.95 


Crime Scientists 


By MIKE McGRADY. Illustrated with © 


photos. The story of men without whom 
no modern police department could func- 
tion. Grades 7 up. $3.25 


Raphael: A Biography 
By ELIZABETH RIPLEY. I/lustrated with 
photos of Raphael’s works. A distinguished 
biography. Grades 7 up. $3.00 


2 Kingston House-Lippincott books 


Theodore Roosevelt: Ra//ying a Free | 

People by FRED J. COOK. Iilus- 

| trated by Robert Boehmer. A dynamic | 
biography, giving an inside picture 

| of the politics of his time. | 
Captain Edward L. Beach: Around , 

| the World Under Water by BERIL | 
BECKER. Illustrated by Richard 

| Mlodock. The almost unbelievable | 
voyage of the world’s most power- 

| ful submarine, and the life of her | 
captain. 

| | 


© Each for grades 9 up. 
$2.95 each 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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§ PERIODICALS FOR 
| CHILDREN AND 
| YOUNG PEOPLE 


! 
, 


Selection Aids 


ALA. Young Adult Services Division. Maga- 
zine Evaluation Committee. [A series of 
evaluative lists of magazines in special 


fields. ] 
“Foreign Language Periodicals for Young 
H. LI People” Top of the News 15:28-30, March 
Greene 1959. 
se and “Greater World Understanding through 
ind un- Periodicals” Top of the News 15:30-35, 
nchant. December 1958. 
ting of “Greater World Understanding through 
usual Periodicals — Re-evaluated” Top of the 
vide News 16:24-27, March 1960. 
=" “Magazines to Enrich Home Economics 
Programs” Top of the News 16:64-6, 
; March 1960. 
y thet “Periodicals that Teenage Girls Will Read” 
ion of Top of the News 16:54-56. December 
1959. 
“Potpourri of New Periodicals” Top of the 
News 17:56-8, March 1961. 
= “A Report on Science Periodicals” Top of 
fama the News 15:24-27, October 1958. 
Brown, Willis C. Aerospace Periodicals for 
Teachers and Pupils. (OE-29010, Circ. 
556A, Rev. 1960) 41 titles and identified. 
with Order from Publications Inquiry Unit, 
shed U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
— Council of Chief State School Officers. Pur- 
. chase Guide for Programs in Science, 


Mathematics, Modern Foreign Languages. 
Ginn and Company, 1959. $3.95. See 

sections of pp. 291-328 for recommenda- 

tion of magazines in these subject areas 

| for both teachers and students. 

! Cundiff, R. E. 101 Magazines for Schools, 

Grades 1-12. 3d ed. Tennessee Book 

! Company, 1959. 25 p. $.30. 

| Dobler, Lavinia, comp. The Dobler Inter- 
national List of Periodicals for Boys and 


| Girls. Apply to Muriel Fuller, P.O. Box 
193, Grand Central Station, New York 17. 
| 1960. $2.00. Bibliography compiled by 


the librarian of Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
= and intended to list nearly 200 youth 
magazines in four categories: general, 
school, church and religious organizations, 
and foreign publications (i.e. both in Eng- 
lish and in foreign languages). See also the 
compiler’s account in “Magazines for 
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Youth Around the World,” Junior Librar- 
ies 6:15-17, April 1960. 


Farber, E. I. Classified List of Periodicals 


for the College Library. 4th ed. rev. and 
enl. to July 1957. F. W. Faxon, 1957. 
Useful to senior high school librarians 
needing help for both faculty and accel- 
erated student reading. 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Inc. The Faxon Librar- 


ian’s Guide to Periodicals and American 
Subscription Catalog. F.W. Faxon, 83-91 
Francis St., Boston 15, Mass. An extreme- 
ly handy ordering tool giving indexing, 
subscription prices, and a classified list of 
the most widely purchased magazines and 
newspapers. 


Horn, Thomas D. “Periodicals for Children 


and Youth” Elementary English, 36:342-4, 
May 1959. Briefly annotated list includes 
adult titles of interest to and suitable for 
youth. Indicates age range for each title. 


Hurley, R. J. “What Magazines for the 


Catholic High School?” Catholic School 
Journal 56:33-6, February 1956. Bibliog. 


Martin, Laura K. Magazines for School Li- 


braries. Rev. ed. H. W. Wilson Co., 
1950 [o.p. 1960.] Badly out-of-date but 
still useful for its reprints of valuable 
articles. 

Standards for Collections 


American Association of School Librarians, 


Standards for School Library Programs. 
ALA, 1960. See references in index under 
periodicals, magazines, newspapers, and 
professional materials. 


McColvin, Lionel. Public Library Services 


for Children. UNESCO, 1957. See p. 79 
for recommendation as to values, uses, 
and availability of periodicals for children 
in public libraries. 


Public Library Association. Young Adult 


Services in the Public Library. ALA, 1960. 
See p. 26-7. 
New Schemes of Organization and Use 


Erbes, R. G. “Microfilm Is the Answer at 


Reavis High School Library” Illinois Li- 
braries 41:167-70, March 1959. Results of 
three year experiment; claims that six 
microreaders are adequate to serve 1200 
students under conditions described. 


Green, Giles S. “A Workable Periodical Li- 


brary” Clearing House 31:131-3, Novem- 
ber 1956. A practical method for organiz- 
ing unbound magazines. 


Mallory, A. “Magazine Selection for the Los 


Angeles City Schools” National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals Bul- 
letin 43:118-9, November 1959. Brief 
outline of selection procedure which in- 
volves preparation of an approved list by 
a committee. 
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Meals, F. L., and Johnson, W. T. “We Chose 
Microfilm” sae and Research Libraries 
21:223-6, 228. May 1960. Gives advan- 
tages and “disadvantages in cost, storage, 
and use of bound periodicals and micro- 
film for the junior college library. No 

treatment of specific needs of school li- 

braries. 

University Microfilms, Inc. Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. Catalog no. 10 [1960]. Contains a 
cumulative list of periodicals available in 
microfilm with a brief article (p. 1-2) com- 
paring costs of binding with microfilm. 

“Use of Microfilm for Periodical Storage” 
UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries 11:53-6, 
February and March 1957. Simple ex- 
planation of procedures to be followed; no 
discussion of adaption to school needs. 

Ward, D. B. “Periodical Storage Revisited” 
Wilson Library Bulletin 34:210-1, 220, 
November 1959. Briefly evaluates methods 
of horizontal and vertical storage, includ- 
ing binding, for school library. Advocates 
and gives directions for making boxes for 
vertical storage. 

Magazines in the Classroom 

Anderson, H. A. “Magazines and Educa- 
tion” School Review 62:511-7, December 
1954. 

Brown, Carl A. “Meeting Reality in the 
Classroom” English Journal 49:41-3 Janu- 
ary 1960; condensed in Education Digest 
25:42-4, March 1960. Analysis of Satur- 
day Evening Post in high school English 
class used as a step in raising tastes from 
widely read pulps toward higher levels of 
literature commonly introduced in high 
school English courses. 

Camp, B. L. and others. “Teen-agers Tackle 
the Magazine; Teaching the Critical Read- 
ing of Magazines” Wilson Library Bulletin 
29:247-9, November 1954. Description 
of the working of a magazine unit at soph- 
omore level at Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis. 

Christian Science Monitor. “Today’s News- 
paper: a Living Textbook for Classroom 
Teachers” [reprint of six articles] Order 
from American Newspaper Association, 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Joint Committee of the NEA and Magazine 
Publishers Association. Magazines in the 
Classroom. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1960. 32p. $.40. See also digest in 
“Teachers in All Fields Use Magazines in 
the Classroom” NEA Research Bulletin 
38:27-31 February 1960. Results of sur- 
vey by N.E.A. giving responses from both 
elementary and secondary teachers;:. lists 

values in the classroom and obstacles to 

the use of magazines in the classroom. 





Kammeraad, Jack W. “Science News iy 
High School Science Classes” School Sei, 
ence and Mathematics 61:136-42, Febru. 
ary 1961. Bibliog. Tells what general 
and specialized publications are helpful 
and suggests techniques for use. 

McLendon, Jonathan C. * ‘Using Daily News. 
papers More Effectively” School Educa. 
tion 23:263-5, October 1959. Stresses im. 
portance of and suggests techniques for 
use of newspapers in social studies. Sum. 
marizes conclusions of 1958-59 workshops 
at Iowa State, Syracuse, UCLA, and Duke, 

Matlack, H. H. Jr. “Teaching Use of the 

Newspaper’ Clearing House 35:92-5, 

October 1960. Suggests techniques and 





uses for classes in different subjects and at § 
Less comprehensive than 7 


various levels. 
Stensland. 
“Newspaper and Magazine Guide” 
Studies in Mass Media 1:3-15, 
1961. 
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texts 


Stensla! 
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ree er eae 


of Teachers of English, 508 S. Sixth St., : 


Champaign, Illinois). 
six magazines and one newspaper, widely 
used in classrooms, written by staff mem- 
bers of the media. Useful bibliographies 
on both magazines and newspapers in the 
classroom. 


Nolen, Barbara and Goetz, Delia. Writer's 


Handbook for the Development of Educa- § 
U.S. Office of Educa- © 


tional Materials. 
tion, 1959. Bulletin No. 19. See especial- 
ly “Periodicals as Educational Materials” 
p- 10-14. Provides interestin 
of use of periodicals in schools in other 
countries with practical help for prepara- 
tion and use. 

Pooley, R. C. “Using Periodicals in the Eng- 
lish Classroom” English Journal 40:266- 
70 May 1951. Criteria for the selection of 
magazines for classroom use by an experi- 
enced teacher with statement of principles 
of use. 

Shepherd, E. E. “How to Interest Students 
in a Variety of Better Magazines” English 
Journal 38:444-7 October 1949. Provides 
good suggestions for librarian for integra- 
tion of a classroom unit with teaching of li- 
brary skills. 

Shores, Louis. Instructional Materials, An 
Introduction for Teachers. Ronald Press, 
1960. p. 127-47. A useful statement pri- 
marily from the point of view of the class- 
room teacher but with specific implica- 
tions of what provisions are needed by the 
library or “materials center”. 

Shorrock, William “A Case for the Class- 

room Periodical” School Education 23: 

260-2 October, 1959. Advocates use of 

such periodicals as Scholastic magazines 
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and American Observer series as basic 
texts for current affairs. 

Stensland, P. G. “Classroom and the News- 
paper” In National Society for the Study 
of Education Yearbook 53, Pt. 2, 1954, p. 
217-42. Value of newspapers in educa- 
tion and methods and pitfalls in teaching 
their use. 

vance, Earl L. “Periodical Reading Courses: 
Their Place and Function in American 
Education” Education 74:81-7, October 
1953. Deplores the fact that the “slicks” 
are read so much more widely than qual- 
ity magazines. Advocates making some of 
the more thoughtful required reading for 
one, preferably two, years during college. 

(To be continued in January issue) 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Board of Directors, 1961-62 


OFFICERS 

President: Sara I. Fenwick, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

Vice-President, President-Elect: Cora Paul 
Bomar, Supervisor, School Library Serv- 
ices, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Second Vice-President: Louise Meredith, 
Supervisor of Instructional Materials and 
Libraries, State Department of Education, 
Nashville, Tennessee (1962). 

Treasurer: Ray G. Erbes, Librarian, Reavis 
High School Library, Oak Lawn, Illinois 
(1963). ' 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Georgia R. Cole, 
Director, Division of School Libraries and 
Teaching Materials, State Department of 
Education, Indianapolis, Indiana (1962). 

Past President: Elizabeth O. Williams, Head 
Supervisor, Library Section, Los Angeles 
City Schools, 1205 West Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles 15, California. 

Executive Secretary: (position to be filled ) 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Editor of School Libraries: | (ex officio) Jean 
Lowrie, Department of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


DIRECTORS 
Region I: Marylyn Davis, Librarian, Green- 
wich High School, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut (1963). 
Region II: Mrs. Helen Bennett, Librarian, 
Harrison Junior-Senior High School, Har- 
rison, New York (1962). 
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Region III: Arline Young, Director of Ele- 
mentary School Libraries, Public Schools, 
Covington, Kentucky (1962). 

Region IV: Donald N. Bentz, Asst. Profes- 
sor of Library Science, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Arizona (1963). 

Region V: Lucile Hatch, School of Librar- 
ianship, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado (1962). 

Region VI: Mary Louise Mann, Head Li- 
brarian, North Central High School, 8401 
Westfield Blvd., Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
(1962). 

Region VII: Mrs. Fern Prior, Supervisor, 
Boise Public School Libraries, Boise, Idaho 
(1963). 

Region VIII: Mrs. Mildred Frary, Super- 
visor, Elementary School Libraries, Los 
Angeles City Schools, 1205 West Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles 15, California (1963). 


ALA COUNCILORS 

Mrs. Lillian Batchelor, Supervisor, Second- 
ary School Libraries, Board of Education, 
2ist and Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Penn- 
sylvania (1963). 

Jessie E. Boyd, Director of Libraries, Oak- 
land Public Schools, 1025 Second Ave., 
Oakland 6, California (1964). 

Mary V. Gaver, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey (1965). 

Miriam E. Peterson, Director, Division of Li- 
braries, Chicago Public Schools, 228 N. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois (1962). 

Margaret Rutherford, Assistant Supervisor of 
School Libraries, State Department of 
Education, Richmond 16, Virginia (1964). 


SECTION CHAIRMEN 
(City, Town and County School 
Library Supervisors ) 

Evelyn Peters, Supervisor, Library Services, 
New Orleans Public Schools, 1116 Tersip- 
chore St., New Orleans 13, Louisiana 
(1962). 


Back copies of School Libraries will 
be gratefully received to supplement 
the files in the AASL office at 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


How is Your “Book Gap?” See the 
new AASL Standards and compare 
your entry! 

Goal for 1961-62: double the mem- 
bership for ALA and AASL. 








LET’S TALK ABOUT BOOKS 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


School Librarians — and those Board of Education members concerned — you 
must, one and all, be feeling overwhelmed by the thousands of new books per 
year. What books to choose? How best to evaluate them for a particular grade 
— for Junior High — for Senior High School use? Ideally you'd like to make 
each decision on the merit of the individual book — but time and administrative 


details forbid. 
We'd like to help you by putting in your hands thoughtful prepublication ap- 


praisals of more than a thousand “juveniles” a year. The cost of this — the 


Virginia Kirkus’ Service—is only $15.50 for 24 Juvenile Supplements: — 
Picture Books through a selection of Adult Books for Young People. (If—ina 
High School Library, you need the full Adult Service as well, the charge is 
based on your general book budget). Will you give us a trial? On subscrip- 
tions received before December Ist, we offer 14 months for the year’s rate. 


Send for a sample to 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS’ SERVICE 
317 W. 4th St., New York 14, N.Y. 














ALL-CLEAR | gasic Laws OF MATTER 


MAGAZINE BINDERS by H. S. W. Massey & A. R. Quinton 
(nA PE A wonderfully clear book for the 
FUNCTIONAL layman about the atom and its parts 


DURABLE @® HANDSOME @ Accurate 


@ Up-to-the-minute 
PATENTED FEATURE 


@ 59 Crisp Diagrams 
PREVENTS CURLING WHEN UPRIGHT @ 13 Helpful Tables 


INTEGRAL UNIT @ Full Index 
NO LOOSE KEYS OR LOCKS ONLY $3.75 


WASHABLE @ 7 SIZES 


CRYSTAL CLEAR FRONT 
NAVY BLUE OR RED 
SPINE AND BACK 


HERALD BOOKS 
BOX 63A, BRONXVILLE, N.Y. 





Write For Free Circular 1 Pondfield Rd., Bronxville, N.Y. 
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AASL STATEMENT ON POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


FOR SELECTION OF SCHOOL LIBRARY MATERIALS 


The following statement of policy- 
making with regard to materials se- 
lection for school libraries is offered 
as a guide to those wishing to formu- 
late a policy. It is believed that such 
a policy should be formally adopted 
by each school district as a basis for 
consistent excellence in choice of ma- 
terials and as a document that can be 
presented to parents and other citizens 
for their further understanding of the 
purposes and standards of selection 
of school library materials. 


Patterns of Policy Making 

The governing body of a school is 
legally responsible for all matters re- 
lating to the operation of that school. 
It is recommended that assumption of 
responsibilitiy and the delegation of 
authority be stated in a formal policy 
adopted by the legally responsible 
body. 

Selection Personnel 

Materials for school libraries should 
be selected by professional personnel 
in consultation with administration, 
faculty, students and parents. Final 
decision on purchase should rest with 
professional personnel in accordance 
with the formally adopted policy. 

Types of Materials Covered 

There should be criteria established 
for all types of materials included in a 
library collection. Such critera should 
be available in written form. 


Objectives of Selection 

The primary objective of a school 
library is to implement, enrich and 
support the educational program of 
the school. Other objectives are con- 
cerned with: (1) the development of 
reading skill, literary taste, discrimina- 
tion in choice of materials, and (2) in- 
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struction in the use of books and li- 
braries. 

The school library should contri- 
bute to the development of the social 
intellectual and spiritual values of the 
students. 


Criteria for Selection 
1. Needs of the individual school 
a. based on knowledge of the 
curriculum 
b. based on request from admin- 
istrators and teachers 
2. Needs of the individual student 
a. based on knowedge of chil- 
dren and youth 
b. based on requests of parents 
and students 
3. Provision of a wide range of ma- 
terials on all levels of difficulty, 
with a diversity of appeal and the 
presentation of different points of 
view. 
4. Provision of materials of high ar- 
tistic quality 
5. Provision of materials with su- 
perior format 


Selection Tools 

Reputable, unbiased, professionally 
prepared selection aids should be con- 
sulted as guides. 

Challenged Materials 

A procedure should be established 
for consideration of and action on crit- 
icism of materials by individuals or 
groups. The School Library Bill of 
Rights, endorsed by the Council of the 
American Library Association in July, 
1955, is basic to this procedure. It 
follows: 

School Library Bill of Rights 
School libraries are concerned with 
generating understanding of Ameri- 
can freedoms and with the preserva- 
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tion of these freedoms through the de- 
velopment of informed and responsi- 
ble citizens. To this end the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians 
reaffirms the Library Bill of Rights of 
the American Library Association and 
assets that the responsibility of the 
school library is: 
To provide materials that will en- 
rich and support the curriculum, 
taking into consideration the varied 
interests, abilities, and maturity 
levels of the pupils served 
To provide materials that will stim- 
ulate growth in factual knowledge, 
literary appreciation, aesthetic 
values, and ethical standards 
To provide a background of infor- 
mation which will enable pupils to 
make intelligent judgments in their 
daily life. 
To provide materials on opposing 
sides of controversial issues so that 
young citizens may develop under 
guidance the practice of critical 
reading and thinking 
To provide materials representative 
of the many religious, ethnic, and 
cultural groups and their contribu- 
tion to our American heritage 
To place principle above personal 
opinion and reason above prejudice 
in the selection of materials of the 
highest quality in order to assure a 
comprehensive collection appropri- 
ate for the users of the library. 
(Ed. note) This statement of policy was ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the 
American Association of School Libraries at 
the ALA Midwinter conference, February 3, 


1961. It is the work of the Instructional Ma- 
terials Committee, Jean Crabtree, Chairman. 


TEAM TEACHING 

(Continued from Page 23) 
can be sought in these areas. Such 
added demands upon the services of 
the librarian will result in a revision 
of staff estimates. The one librarian- 
to-school arrangement will give way 
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as assistants are added to help librar- 
ians to perform new tasks. As special- 
ists in Nuclear Chemistry, Latin 
American History and Expository 
Writing are recognized so will such li- 
brary education specialties as library 
display, seminar leadership and book 
reviewing be encouraged. Jobs will 
be differentiated so that members of 
the staff may perform their specialties. 
Trainees from librarian training in- 
stitutions will assume part-time paid 
positions as on-the-job instruction as- 
sistants. General librarians, less skilled 
in the specific fields of the specialist 
but generally qualified in library 
work, will assist the specialist. Cleri- 
cal tasks will be assigned to clerical 
aides whose main function will be to 
release the highly trained librarian 
for consideration of the more critical 
tasks of selection, reviewing, consult- 
ing and instructing. 
A New Look 

In short, the team teaching librar- 
ian: 

@ will be less a technician, more a 

consultant 

@ procedure will not concern her as 

much as teaching 

she will be committed to the use 
of all types of educational ma- 
terials and devices 

she will be a specialist member 
in the teaching field 

she will exercise her skill and tal- 
ent in the practice of library edu- 
cation. 

Librarian specialists on teaching 
teams have begun to transform theory 
into practice. If library education is 
to become a vital force in American 
education, school librarians must take 
a fresh look at their principles and 
practices. They must be willing to 
emerge from a long quiescence and as- 
sume their rightful positions as teach- 
ing members of the teaching com- 
munity. 
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a By GORDON LANGLEY HALL. Illustrated by Jennifer Kent. The author, 

ane: ' who spent a year teaching on a reservation, tells the warm, humorous, and 
aie completely authentic story of a modern Indian boy’s adventures on an 

oi é Ojibway Reservation in Canada. Published September 18. $2.75 
erica 


wile | Heather and Broom 
TALES OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


ritical 
nsult- By SorcHe Nic Leopnas. /llustrated by Consuelo Joerns. “Excellently 
retold by a children’s librarian, these tales of romance and magic, of kings, 
princesses, knights, and fairy folk have a strong Gaelic flavor and poetic 
quality. One of the most enchanting and thoroughly entertaining collections 
brar- to appear in a long time.”—The Booklist. A.L.A. Notable Children’s 
Book of 1960. $3.25 
Ore a ‘ s 
Children of the Red King 
er as By MADELEINE PoLLAND. Illustrated by Annette Macarthur-Onslow. 
Two courageous children are captured and brought up by the Norman 
> use enemy in 13th-century Ireland. “A well-developed, well-written, 
ma- exciting story, subtly shaded with the color and pageantry of a medieval 
culture.”— Junior Libraries. HONOR Book, New York Herald Tribune 
aber Children’s Spring Book Festival. $3.00 
i Elves and Ellefolk: TALEs oF THE LITTLE PEOPLE 
2du- By NaTAaLia M. BELTING. /llustrated by Gordon Laite. “Fifteen fresh 
and original stories told in the picturesque language of an old teller of tales. 
ing National backgrounds and the folk spirit seem completely authentic .... 
Ory Interesting line drawings.”— Junior Libraries. $3.00 
n is ; 
aie For High-School Level 
ake | Samuel Adams: SON OF LIBERTY 
and ; : ; 
+ By CLiFFoRD LINDSEY ALDERMAN. Impassioned speaker, persuasive 
3 . pamphleteer, signer of the Declaration of Independence, Samuel Adams 
as- was one of the most dynamic figures of the American Revolution. 
ch- This fine historical biography is the first life of Adams written especially 
m- for young people. Published October 16. $3.50 


Write Library Promotion Department for complete catalog of fall juveniles 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 383 Madison Ave.,N. Y.17 





Illustration from Madeline in London 


I'M TIRED OF LIONS 


Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 

Small Leo wished he had been born some- 
thing else but changed his mind when he 
found that the handsome animal he saw in 
the pond was himself! Ages3to6 $2.50 


MISTER PENNY’S CIRCUS 


Story and Pictures by MARIE HALL ETS 

Kind Mr. Penny and his farm animals wel- 
come a runaway performing bear and a 
chimpanzee. Together they make their own 
wonderful circus. Ages4to7 $2.50 


MOMO’S KITTEN 


by MITSU and TARO YASHIMA 
Illustrated by Taro Yashima 
Momo finds a bedraggled kitten. As they 
grow together Momo learns, in taking re- 
sponsibility for her beloved pet, that pleas- 
ure multiplies. Ages4to7 $2.50 


COME AGAIN, PELICAN 


Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN. 

Ty and his old friend the pelican go fish- 
ing together and both make surprising 
catches. Beautiful pictures in brilliant sea- 
shore colors, Ages4to8 $3.00 


THE ABC HUNT 

Story and Photographs by 1sABEL GORDON 
Chris and Cathy find a noodle A in their 
alphabet soup, and so start a hunt for all 
the letters through Z. AgesSto8 $2.50 


MADELINE IN LONDON 


Story and Pictures by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
Madeline’s glorious ride with Pepito, the 
Spanish ambassador’s son, on a “retired” 
black horse—his birthday gift from Miss 
Clavel’s twelve pupils. Ages5to8 $3.50 


OTTO IN AFRICA 

Story and Pictures by WILLIAM PENED 
When Otto, the giant dog, was a gan 
pup, he and his master saved a small 
from an attack by Abou the Fierce 
his bandits. Ages 5to8 § 


ZIG-ZAG ZEPPO 


Story and Pictures by NATALIE HALL 
Zig-Zag comes to the rescue and at 


; the | 
rgish | 


HE 7 


is given his longed-for place in the Wij 


Famous Seven Zeppo Brothers Acro 
Act. Jauntily told. Ages 5to9 § 


ANGELINO AND THE 
BAREFOOT SAINT 


Story and Pictures by VALENTI ANGEL 
In finding a way to restore his fa 
saint’s smile, Angelino brought abo 
lovely little Christmas miracle for the 


village. Ages 7 toil: § 


KITTEN ON THE KEYS 


Story and Pictures by MORGAN DENNS 
A stray cat named Rusty is adopted 
Tommy, whose father owns a shrimp 
in Florida. He and Tommy go shrim 
and treasure hunting. Ages7to9 {% 


YOUNG VIKING OF BROOK! 
by HARRIETT H. CARR 

Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 
Fascinating details of Norwegian cust 
in America, as seen through the eyes 
Eric, who lives in the Norwegian @ 
dren’s Home. Ages7toll % 


THE NOBLE DOLL 

by ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrated by Leo Politi 

One of impoverished Dofia Amalia’s 
possessions, a doll, and the faith of 
young servant, solve their problem 
Christmas. Ages7toll §$ 
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CARAVAN FROM TIMBUKTU 
by MIMI COOPER LEVY 

Illustrated by Frederick T. Chapman 
High adventure in North Africa in the 
fourteenth century when Batu sets out 
with 60,000 other Moslems on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. Ages 10 to 13 $3.00 






S$ HAPPINESS AND 
ss FLOWER 


RUMER GODDEN 

strated by Jean Primrose 
na, homesick in England, responds to a 
y powerful wish of two tiny Japanese 
is and in making a home for them she 
kes one for herself. Ages 8 to 10 $3.00 






















SEVEN SIMEONS 

Written and Illustrated by 

BORIS ARTZYBASHEFF 

A reissue of the first N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Children’s Spring Book Festival Award | 
(1937). An old Russian tale, exquisitely | 
illustrated. Ages9to13 $3.50 


















— PERIWINKLE STEAMBOAT 


itten and Illustrated by CLAY LANCASTER 
Hventures of Timmy on a vessel that can 
as well as sail, and his good company 
animals and a captain “full of resource 
d sagacity.” Ages 8to1l $2.50 














YOUNG DEPUTY SMITH 
by DALE WHITE 

Illustrated by Charles Geer 
Tired of being big-brothered, runaway 
Willie learns from the Earps and Master- 
sons how fine brothers really are! 

Ages 10 to 14 $2.75 


TER’S MOOSE 
HUGHIE CALL 
ustrated by Robert MacLean 
ter loves a Starving baby moose back to 
e. Fully grown and weighing a ton, his 
publesome pet finally justifies himself in 
exciting rescue. Ages8tol1l $3.00 


E GAUCHO BOY 


) GEORGE OBLIGADO 
ustrated by Lilian Obligado 
acho, a young Argentinian, and his 
andfather, are saved from desperation 
the boy’s friend, a vizcacha (sort of a 
rgish chinchilla). Ages 8to12 $2.50 


































SEARCHERS OF THE SEA: 


Pioneers in Oceanography 
by CHARLES MICHAEL DAUGHERTY 
Illustrated by Don Miller 
Exciting stories of the men who explored 
the world’s oceans to discover shorelines, 
depths, and many forms of marine life. 
Jr. High School Age $3.00 




































M PENEDM HE TIGERS OF COMO ZOO 


was a gana ritten and Illustrated by 
2d a smalieDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 


he Fiercefiberian tigers born in captivity have MARGARET'S STORY 


iS to 8 light chance of survival. This is a fascinat- by AKE are see ae 
Gng, detailed account of three cubs’ growth Illustrated by Genia Wennerstrom 


Bo adult tigerhood. Ages8to12 $2.50 When Margaret, an independent teen-ager 
: - loses her parents, she insists on making 
her own place in the world. Rich deta 










TE HALL PRESENT FROM PETROS of Stockholm. High School Age $3.0 
So tal v CLAIRE HUCHET BISHOP 


llustrated by Dimitris Davis 

When Petros becomes the sole support of 
is family, a young American tourist helps 
Mso much he gives her a “most beautiful 
Band unique” gift. Ages 8to12 $2.50 


ARROW IN THE SUN 


Written and Illustrated by CARL KIDWEL 
After many fierce battles, Prince Netza 
avenges his father’s death and recapture} 
their lost kingdom. Vivid pictures of pre 


7A BRAND-NEW UNCLE Aztec Mexico. High School Age $3. 


Written and Illustrated by or 
Bard Smith and his wife, tired of too many 
children, solve their problems by adopting THE FIRST 3000 YEARS: 
a ten-year-old uncle for their grandchil- Ancient Civilizations of the Tigri 
dren! Ages9to12 $3.00 Euphrates, and Nile River Valleys, and t 
Mediterranean Sea 
Written and Illustrated by c. B. FALLS 
A compact, superlatively readable intr 
duction to a fascinating segment of “bac 
ground” history. Many fine maps in colo 
High School Age $6.¢ 





» BECKY'S CHRISTMAS 

© Written and Illustrated by TASHA TUDOR 
Delightful details of generations-old pas- 
times and homemade surprises as Becky 
and her family and friends prepare for the 
holiday. Ages 9to1ll $3.00 





ST. JEROME AND THE LION 


by RUMER GODDEN 

Illustrated by Jean Primrose 

For the delight of everyone, a joyous 
telling in verse of the old legend of 
Saint who taught a lion humility. A be 
tiful gift book. All Ages $3, 


9 
SOOKIIB DESMOND’S FIRST CASE 
by HERBERT BEST 

Morse Illustrated by Ezra Jack Keats 

ian cust Desmond, the dog-of-all-breeds, -and his 
the eye master, Gus, solve the mystery of the miss- 
egian ing banker in a small town at county fair 
>11 $m time. Ages 9to12 $2.50 












» NORWEGIAN FOLK TALES 

by PETER C. ASBJORNSEN and JORGEN MOE 
© Jilustrated by Erik Werenskiold and 
nalia’sie 4 heodor Kittelsen 

‘ith of Thirty-five stories, newly translated from a 
‘oblemigm famous collection, appear for the first time 
in America with the original illustrations. 
Ages9 up $5.00 


Send for free complete 
146-page illustrated catalogue. 
THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue e New York 22, N 
















@) STUFF AND NONSENSE 


Written and illustrated by EpGAR PARKER. 
Eight gay, nonsensical poems — complete with 
extra-long, vocabulary-stretching words — 
about such beasts as the familiar walrus and 
gibbon, and the less familiar tarsier and 

hoopoe. By the author-illustrator of The 


Enchantress. Ages 8-12. Cloth. 


September $3.00 
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» for boys 


PICCOLETTO 


By ReNATo RAsceL. A large, colorful picture 
book about a little Italian chimney sweep who 
longs to be clean and tall, especially on Christ- 
mas Eve. Thirty full-color striking illustra- 
tions by Ennio Di Majo. Ages 3-8. Cloth. 
October $3.95 


A LION IN THE TREE 


By Birt Sokot. Designer and illustrator of 
many children’s books, Bill Sokol has now 
written, illustrated, and designed his own pic- 
ture book, a highly original story of a little 
girl’s fanciful encounter with a wild roaring 
lion while practicing her violin. Ages 5-8. 
Cloth, side-sewn. October $3.00 


LISTEN—THE BIRDS 


By Mary Britton MILter, the poet who wrote 
A Handful of Flowers. Nature verses that 
will inspire young readers to look and listen 
to the birds with new interest-and pleasure. 
Beautiful woodcuts in three colors by Evaline 
Ness. All ages. Cloth. September $3.00 


% 


CHRISTMAS SECRETS 


By Bayarp Hooper. Any child who has ever 
been puzzled by the appearance of Santa Claus 
on a street corner will understand how Pammy 
and Carolyn feel when they discover that his 
beard is real. Illustrations in two-color wash 
by Hope Merryman. Ages 3-8. Cloth. 
October $3.00 


THE UPSTAIRS 
DONKEY AND OTHER 
STOLEN STORIES 


By JAMeEs Morris. The famed author of dis- 
tinguished travel books presents tales and leg- 
ends (15 in all) that he confesses having 
filched from unknown authors in widely scat- 
tered territories of the earth. Illustrated by 
Pauline Baynes. Ages 12 and up. Cloth. 


October $3.00 


MY VILLAGE IN SPAIN 


By SoniA AND Tim Ginat. The ninth in My 
Village Books series is a warm, humorous story 
», of a Spanish boy who lives in the province of 
} Andalusia, where thousands of black bulls 
graze. Ages 9-13. Photographs, maps, glossary. 
Cloth, side-sewn. October $3.50 


FABULOUS 


By Dorotny Potter BENebict. This exciting 
sequel to Pagan the Black is not only a com- 
plete book in its own right, but it introduces 
a new and singular breed of ponies. Ages 10- 
14. Cloth. October $3.00 


THE KNIGHTS OF 
KING MIDAS 


By PAut Berna. Eleven children, as endearing 
as Gaby’s gang in The Horse Without a Head, 
save a group of elderly people near the Riviera 
town of Port-Biou from eviction. Illustrated 
by Brian Wildsmith and translated from the 
French by John Buchanan-Brown. Ages 10-14. 
Cloth. October $3.00 


THE LUCKY THIRTEEN 
STORIES FROM AROUND THE WORLD 
By Marcaret Kent. Thirteen delightful sto- 
ries about children from, among other places, 
Lapland and Brazil, Switzerland and Japan, 
southern U.S.A. and Iceland. Excellent for 
supplementary and recreational reading. II- 
lustrated by Imre Hofbauer. Ages 8-11. Cloth. 

October $3.00 


PANTHEON BOOKS, 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, N. Y. 
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Curent 
Research 


A report of experimentation con- 
ducted at the University School of 
Ohio State University constitutes a 
real contribution to the literature on 
individualized reading.1 It also has 
major significance for school librarians, 
because of the fact that it describes a 
school situation in which there is a 
central elementary school library and 
in which the librarian has obviously 
had a real cooperative role. Although 
this is not explicitly stated, it is im- 
plicit in the entire report, as the teach- 
ers refer to books secured from the 
school library and visits to the library, 
in other words, use the library as a 
normal resource. for classroom work. 
In fact, the first bulletin in the present 
series was the reading list for primary 
grades “I Can Read It Myself!” com- 
piled by Frieda M. Heller, Librarian 
of the U niversity School. 

The questions needing analysis, as 
stated by Dr. Frazier, the Director of 
the School, are the following: “What 
is the nature of the book selection pro- 
cess among beginning readers? How 
is the level of difficulty related to 
choices? What is the importance of 
interest and purpose in beginning 
reading? What do we need to know 
about personal patterns in reading? 
What is the place of group reading in 
the individualized program? What is 
the role of parents in individualized 
reading? and, What do children gain 
from reading beyond themselves?” 


October, 1961 





In addition, a list of four other prob- 
lems needing study is cited. 


The actual study is presented by 
three classroom teachers, each report- 
ing on the basis of interviews, case 
studies, and other data, their experi- 
ence with children in grades I, II, and 
Ill. Through this means, information 
is given on the nature of the collec- 
tions used in the classrooms, ways in 
which the children made their choices 
of books, patterns of reading followed 
by the children, factors determining 
children’s choices, and advice given to 
parents on how to help children in 
reading at home. 

Of considerable interest to school 
librarians among the findings cited in 
the three studies are the following: 
(1) Children in the first grade did not 
begin with easy books and then go on 
to the harder; the records of reading 
kept by the teacher show a moving 
back and forth among the levels. (2) 
Basis on which children made their 
choices among the books included: 
familiarity of vocabulary, relevance of 
the pictures to the text, amount of text 
on a page, size of type, length of book, 
kind of cover, length of sentences, di- 
mensions of book. (3) In the second 
grade, it was found that toward the 
end of the year children were choosing 
books for specific content and fre- 
quently chose books relating to the 
current group study. Books about 
jobs, science experiments, pets, familiar 
stories were among the most frequent 
choices. (4) In the third grade, it was 
found that the terms “easy” and “hard” 
had become relative ones as far as the 
children were concerned; the children 
made their reading choices on grounds 
other than level of difficulty. The 
children understood that books. meant 
for more mature readers contain more 
detail. (5) Although the children in 
this grade level had good reasons for 
selecting easy books, e.g. for relaxa- 
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which were beyond the level of diffi- 

| culty at which they might have been 

confined under a strictly graded pro- 
tion, at the same time they chose books 
gram. 

Useful to both school and public li- 
brarians are the findings throughout 
the study of the importance of paren- 
tal attitudes and interest in reading. 
Miss Schatz in her study of the first 
grade gives a list of general sugges- 
tions to parents of help they ought to 
give their children and a further list of 
ways to help children when they have 
difficulty with a piece of reading. 

The collections for the second and 

, third grade are not described specif- 
ically, although many titles are re- 
ferred to; however, the collection for 
the first grade is given in detail. It 
consisted of sixty copies of twenty-four 
different titles,, number of copies rang- 
ing from one to as many as ten. Diffi- 
culty ranged from pre-primer to be- 
ginning second grade level. Six were 
animal stories, seven were supplemen- 
tary readers in social studies and sci- 
ence, and eleven were from new be- 
ginners series (trade books). Titles 
are cited in the bibliography. 

This small study which can be quick- 
ly read has a great deal of “meat” in it 
for many teachers and librarians in 
schools planning to initiate an individ- 
ualized reading program — school or 
public — working with readers at the 
primary grade levels. 
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An interesting analysis of the rela- 
tionship between academic achieve- 
ment of college seniors and _ their 
scores on a library skills test is report- 
ed from the State Teachers College at 
Lowell, Massachusetts.” It is reported 
here because of the significance for 
secondary school librarians, particu- 
larly, and because the test used in this 
particular investigation has also been 
successfully used with seniors in high 
school. 
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In the present study, sixty-four of 
the eighty-one members of the gradu- 
ating class were given the “Library 
Crientation Test for College Fresh- 
men” (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, (1955) and the results com- 
pared with the academic rank of each 
senior. The range of scores (on an 80- 
point scale) was from 35 to 70, with a 
median of 53. Weakest areas were lit- 
erature, reference books, abbrevia- 
tions, and biographical reference 
sources. Low scores most often missed 
questions on the meaning of “sic” and 
“q.v.” and on skill in finding items in 
the card catalog. The statistical analy- 
sis found a positive relationship be- 
tween knowledge of library tools and 
academic rank. “Those scoring higher 
than the median on the library test 
tended to have higher four-year aver- 
ages than those who scored below.” 

ol l[6U8 le 

A section of a recent report* con- 
tains a brief summary of the effect on 
school libraries of a grant program in- 
tended primarily for the improvement 
of science teaching in Connecticut 
high schools. Grants were given to se- 
lected schools for summer study in 
science, for laboratory equipment, for 
materials of instruction and for refer- 
ence books and current periodicals in 
science and science teaching. The 
evaluation of the project included at- 
tention to the effect of the purchases 
of science books (p. 15-18). 

In schools where materials had been 
purchased to “build a scientific refer- 
ence library” or to “motivate superior 
students,” it was found that talented 
students with an established interest 
in science made use of the books; 
there was, however, no evidence that 
bright students without previous in- 
terest in science acquired this interest 
or that the average or slow students 
received any benefits whatsoever from 
the books. In another group of schools, 
books were selected for a wide range 
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of interest and reading ability; in ad- 
dition, they were not only “made a- 
vailable” but were made a functional 
of the curriculum. In such 
schools, real evidence of improved 
achievement and interest were ob- 
served. The difference in these two 
cases was correctly identified as lying 
with the teacher. Only where “the 
teacher assumed the responsibility for 
all of his students and recognized that 
he must guide, inform, and ‘motivate’ 
his students” were the materials effec- 
tive. 
STUDIES CITED 

1 Esther Schatz and others. Exploring In- 
dependent Reading in the Primary 

Grades. (Center for School Experimen- 
tation, Study of Independent Reading, 
Bulletin Number 2) Columbus, Ohio, 
College of Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1960. 7Op. $1.00. 

William D. Joyce. “A Study of Academic 
Achievement and Performance on a Test 
of Library Understanding,” Journal of 
Educational Research 54:198-9, January 
1961. 

David H. Blick and J.B.S. Ormsbee. An 
Evaluation of the Research Corporation 
Program of Aid to Secondary School Sci- 
ence in Connecticut. Storrs., Conn., Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, February 1, 1961. 
69p. mimeo. (Request from author.) 
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Announcing . . . 
LIPPINCOTT 
Library Bindings 














Beginning with the Fall juvenile list 
of 1961, Lippincott will publish a 
selected group of titles in a binding 
specially designed for school and 
public libraries, in addition to the 
regular bookstore binding. The LLB 
format features: 


®@ Stain-resistant, washable pyroxylin 
cloth f 

®@ Side-sewing through strong reinfore 
ing joint muslin 

@ Open joints except for titles with 
printed linings 

® Top grade binders board 

®@ New titles have printed covers 


The first new titles 
featuring the LLB design are: 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 

by YEN LIANG. Chinese New Year. I/lus. 
by the author. Grades K-3. Reg. Ed. 
$2.95 - LLB $3.50 

MERCY PERCY 

by SUZANNE GLEAVES 

and LAEL WERTENBAKER. A boy’s country 
day. Illus. by Jane Miller. Grades 1-2. 
Reg. Ed. $2.95- LLB $3.75 
GROCOCO: A French Crow 

by MIREILLE and ARTUR MAROKviIA. An 
unusual pet. Illus. by Artur Marokvia. 
Grades 1-3. Reg. Ed. $3.50-LLB $3.95 
MINCE PIE and MISTLETOE 
by PHyYLitIs MCGINLEY. Christmas tradi- 
tions. Illus. by Harold Berson. Grades 
1-6. Reg. Ed. $2.95 - LLB $3.50 
WORDS INSIDE WORDS 

by MICHAEL SaGE. Finding the OWL in 
BOWL. Illus. by Arnold Spilka. Grades 
4-6. Reg. Ed. $2.95 - LLB $3.50 : 


Send for new, free catalogs of books 
for (1) Elementary and Junior High 
and (2) High Schools. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


E. WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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> Boys Clubs of America. Needs and 

Interests of Adolescent Boys’ Club 
Members. (Boys Clubs of America, 
771 First Avenue, New York 17, 1961, 
113p, $2.50). A report on a national 
survey of members aged 15-18, which 
has significance to librarians who 
work with boys belonging to this 
group. Includes in chart form the 
findings of the study in the areas of 
concerns and aspirations, interperson- 
al relationships, activities, and inter- 
ests. 
P Current Expenditures Per Pupil in 
Public School Systems, 1958-1959. 
(OE-22000-59, Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.—50¢). Includes data on ex- 
penditures for school libraries and li- 
brary and audio-visual materials for 
public schagl systems and cities hav- 
ing a population of 2500 or more. 
> DeBernadis, Amo. Planning Schools 
for New Media. (Division of Educa- 
tion. Portland State College, Portland. 
Oregon, 1961, $1.00). A guide devel- 
oped in cooperation with the Media 
Branch of the United States Office of 
Education, under Title VII, Part B of 
the NDEA, to assist school board ' 
members, superintendents, and archi- 
tects in planning school buildings so 
that teachers may make full and effec- 
tive use of modern media of instruc- 
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tion. The most attractively designed 
booklet contains chapters on instrue- 
tional materials centers, language lab- 
oratories, radio and television facili- 


ties, and inter-communications Sys- 
tems. Does not consider school li- 
braries per se, but states that it is as- 
sumed that the instructional materials 
centers will embrace all functions 
normally carried on by school libraries, 


& Developing a Good School Library 


Program (Director of Publications, | 


State Department of Publication In- 
struction, Raleigh, N.C., 1961, 50¢). 
A handsomely illustrated 40-page 
publication offering suggestions for 
planning and carrying out an effective 
school library program. 

> “Help Wanted”, Ingenue, May 
1961, pp53, 80-81. The magazine's 
regular feature on careers deals with 
librarianship in this issue. The major 
part of the article is devoted to the 
business of being a school librarian, 
while young adult work and work with 
the blind are also touched upon. The 
writing is sprightly and the pictures 
are most attractive. This should help 
to break down the stereotype of the li- 
brarian. 

& The Junior High School We Need. 
(Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., $1.00, 1961). A report similar 
in form to The High School We Need 
(1959), clarifying the purposes and 
program of the Junior High School. A 
large section of the pamphlet is de- 
voted to those elements needed to pro- 
vide an adequate minimum education 
for early adolescence and is described 
as “a yardstick by which a school dis- 
trict may examine the degree to which 
its own institutions measure up to 
what is considered practice today”. 
The second element mentioned as es- 
sential is a well-stacked library staffed 
by a professional librarian-teacher. 
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p> Lacy, Dan. “Books and Communi- 
cations” NEA Journal, April 1961, 
pp35-36. One of the articles carried 
by an education periodical in recogni- 
tion of NLW. This is a good brief 
discussion of the place of the library in 
the total field of education. 


» Lewis, Gertrude M. Educating the 
More Able Children in Grades 4, 5 
and 6. (United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1961, No. 1, O E-353006, 
Superintendent of Documents, 35¢ ). 
A new pamphlet presenting those fac- 
tors which appear consistently in 
schools giving attention to the educa- 
tion of able children. Particularly val- 
uable for those schools faced with this 
problem as well as for pre-service or 
in-service education of teachers. Li- 
brarians can pick up many tips since 
the pamphlet includes good references 
to the use of materials in libraries. 


> Mahar, Mary Helen. “Meeting the 
New School Library Standards”, 
School Life, February-March, 1961. A 
reprint available from the Office of 
Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, in which the 
author discusses the great gap be- 
tween the current status of school li- 
braries and the goals set up in Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs, and 
points out activities now being carried 
on in the different parts of the country 


which will help to bridge this gap. 


> Sanders, William J. “Reading in the 
Schools”. Publisher's Weekly, July 3, 
1961, pp102-105. “No matter what 
method is used to teach a child to read, 
he will read eventually with ease and 
zest if he lives among books and 
among readers.” The Connecticut 
Commissioner of Education discusses 
the crucial role of reading in education 
and what a state agency can do to 
assure adequate school library serv- 
ice. An article which is a fine source 
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of quotable quotes, including “Books 
and libraries are the cheapest aids to 
learning that can be had.” 


& Remer, Ilo. “The Librarian and 
Title Three”, Wilson Library Bulletin, 
April 1961. An excellent article con- 
cerning the librarian’s role in putting 
to work money available under Title 
Three of NDEA. Includes a biblio- 
graphy of bibliographies. The reprints 
are available from the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 


& What Does a School Librarian Do? 
(New England School Development 
Council, Spaulding House, 20 Oxford 
Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, 
1961, 25¢). An excellent outlining of 
the knowledges, abilities, and skills 
the school librarian needs to have to 
fill the roles of book specialist, teacher, 
administrator, and professional expert. 
A wonderful thing to hand to a person 
who wants to know what a librarian 
does and why special training is neces- 
sary. 


® Wiese, M. Bernice. “From Cup- 
boards to Elementary School Librar- 
ies”, American School Board Journal, 
June 1961, pp 25-27. A fine article 
stressing imaginative remodeling as a 
means of providing library quarters in 
schools not originally planned to pro- 
vide this facility. Much helpful in- 
formation here for people planning 
new quarters, too. 


x *« * 


* American Personnel and Guidance 
Association (1605 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C.) 
Offers a list of publications which sen- 
ior high librarians particularly will 
wish to check for educational-occupa- 
tional information. 


* A Bibliography For The Profession- 
al Book Shelf In The School Library 
(Curriculum Bulletin No. 205, School 
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of Education, University of Oregon, 
25¢). A very helpful item which li- 
brarians developing their professional 
collection should have in their posses- 
sion. Write to the School of Educa- 
tion for a flyer describing other curri- 
culum bulletins available. 


* A Big Bibliography; Children as 
Authors. (Birth Press, 222 E. 2lst 
Street, New York 10, 1959, $1.75). 
Four hundred fifty titles of articles and 
books created by youngsters between 
1 and 18, collected from sources in the 
New York City area. A special item 
useful to those in the field of children’s 
literature or encouraging creative 
writing. 


* Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 
(935 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
$6.00). A “must” periodical for sec- 
ondary schools. This magazine of sci- 
ence and public affairs covers military 
and peace-time uses of atomic energy 
and related questions of foreign pol- 
icy, economics, and sociology. Ex- 
cellent materials here for debate 
teams, too. Occasionally an entire is- 
sue is devoted to a specific problem; 
for example, a recent issue covered 
arms control and disarmament, an- 
other an analysis and summary of re- 
search in space. 


* Educational Press Association of 
America, (1 Princess Street, Borden- 
town, N.J.) is the source of a news 
letter carrying educational news from 
all over the U.S. It also includes 
news of association activities and a 
section designed for the editors of 
local association and school board 
publications. This material is helpful 
for those developing Professional Li- 
brary collections. Write to the above 
address for further information and 
costs. 


* The Elementary School Library: A 
Curriculum Guide for the School Li- 
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brarian in the Elementary School. 
( Order from Mr. Walter Gleason, De- 
partment of Information Service, 1354 


Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigan, 
$2.70). An excellent curriculum guide 
directed primarily to school librarians, 
but of much use to teachers and ad- 
ministrators in helping them to un- 
derstand the library's place in the 
school program. 


* The National Committee on Chil- 
dren and Youth, (Suite 411, 1145 
Nineteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C.) offers to librarians packets 
containing White House Conference 
materials useful in follow-up activities. 
Each packet is $11.30, including hand- 
ling, and contains printed materials 
relating to the Conference. Also avail- 
able at $12.75 is a record album (six 
12” LP records, 33% rpm) containing 
ten major addresses delivered at the 
Corference. 


* Rufsvold, M. and Guss, C., Guides to 
Newer Educational Media, (American 
Library Association, 1961, $1.50). 
Identifies those sources which syste- 
matically provide information on 
newer educational media — films, flm- 
strips, slides, records, tapes, radio, 
television. Subject, author, and title 
index. 


* Shedd, A. N., Scott, A. K., and Mc- 
Cullough, J. M. Careers in Science, 
Mathematics and Engineering; a Se- 
lected Bibliography. (United States 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Bulletin 1961, No. 8, 25¢). 
This bibliography of three hundred 
eighty-five titles was designed to sug- 
gest sources from which free and inex- 
pensive career information might be 
obtained. No attempt was made to 
separate the technical from the pro- 
fessional fields although the emphasis 
seems to be placed upon those requir- 
ing professional training. 
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FET SRI Oe 


News from 
the Hlatles 


ALABAMA: In this state a new tape 
has been made of a talk on the Stand- 
ards done by Virginia McJenkin. The 
tape is available for use by profession- 
al or lay groups. It seems an excellent 
idea to preserve outstanding talks or 
discussions. Has your state thought 
of this device as useful for programs 
on library standards? 


HAWAII: One of the ways in which 
the Hawaii School Library Associa- 
tion communicates with its member- 
ship is through the Golden Key, a bi- 
annual news-letter reporting the ac- 
tivities for furthering implementation 
of the school library standards. Inex- 
pensively produced, the format is at- 
tractive, the contents are professional 
and significant. Other associations 
well might copy. 


INDIANA: The Indiana Department 
of Public Instruction has produced a 
set of slides and a tape on the elemen- 
tary school library program. There 
will be available for loan to schools in 
the state. As additional sets are needed 
they will be duplicated. One of the 
most important results of the stand- 
ards implementation program was the 
strengthening of the Indiana School 
Librarians Association. Membership 
grew from 370 in 1959-60 to 448 in 
1960-61. 


MARYLAND: The following devel- 
opments are reported for 1960-61: 
Two counties have added supervisory 
positions which are filled; another 
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large metropolitan county has estab- 
lished a greatly expanded school li- 
brary program involving central pro- 
cessing, a $250,000 book budget, with 
seventeen new professional and ten 
new clerical positions, and extended 
hours of service in both elementary 
and high schools; a fourth county has 
added a librarian to its Board of Edu- 
cation staff; and two other counties 
have added a second librarian in every 
large high school and two have pro- 
vided library aides or clerical assist- 
ants. 


MICHIGAN: The Joint Committee 
for School Library Development, 
formed early in 1960, reports the fol- 
lowing record of achievements: (1) 
publication of a statement concerning 
school library-public library relation- 
ships with an appended bibliography, 
(2) first steps to the formation of a 
legislative council to study and recom- 
mend legislation relating to school li- 
braries at the state level and (3) a 
study of a proposed teacher certifica- 
tion code, with the intention of pre- 
paring a fact sheet to be presented to 
member organizations of the Joint 
Committee. 


TEXAS: The Texas Outlook, the offi- 
cial publication of the Texas State 
Teachers Association, carried three 
articles in the April 1961 issue relating 
to school libraries and the new stand- 
ards. This is the direct result of the 
implementation program in that state 
and an idea which other state imple- 
mentation groups might try to de- 
velop. 


Have you made tapes of good 
speeches for school libraries presented 
at State programs? Try this for better 
and wider communication in your 
state. 
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Reviews 


Leigh, Robert D. and Crawford, Carolyn. 
Governor's Study of Public and School Li- 
braries in the State of Hawaii. Vol. 1, 
Organization and Government. 83p. Hon- 
olulu, Department of Public Instruction, 
1960. 


This report, by a craftsman in the field of 
library surveys, is well worth reading. It is 
a major contribution to library literature and 
its presentation is literate and coherent. 

The five chapters of the report deal with: 
(1) the library setting, (2) the library in the 
school, (3) public libraries, (4) public ref- 
erence and research libraries and (5) a sum- 
mary of recommendations and suggestions. 

The first chapter presents the similarities 
and differences in geographical and political 
setting as peek with states on the main- 
land. 

Chapter 2 describes the present status of 
school library development in the state, the 
present situation, an evaluation of the trends 
in school library service. 

Similar treatment is given to public librar- 
ies in Chapter 3, in which the administrative 
setting of the public libraries in the Depart- 
ment of Education, the problems of integra- 
tion and autonomy of the library services as 
well as their coordination and cooperation 
are treated in considerable detail. 

Chapter 4, unlike the others, is primarily 
a catalog description of each of the special- 
ized reference libraries of Hawaii. 

The recommendations in Chapter 5 are 
separated into a group covering the library 
in the school, a second group dealing with the 
public library, a third group covering the 
relationship of public and school libraries, 
and a fourth covering public reference and 
research libraries. 

An interesting device in this chapter is the 
differentiation between the suggestions with 
recommendations largely limited to things 
that are canonical practice on one hand and 
suggestions offered in areas requiring fur- 
ther study or where there is no generally ac- 
cepted standard, on the other hand. 

This reviewer's only reservation about the 
report is that it hews closer to conventional 
practice than should be necessary in a new 
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and evolving situation. While it is suggested 
that experimentation in joint operations of 
school and public library service be under. 
taken, it is exceedingly doubtful, in view of 
the fact that service to children is not differ. 
entiated from service to adults and young 


adults, that much will be learned from this & 


type of experimentation that has not already 
been learned on the mainland. Also separa- 
tion of research libraries by type of use and 
restriction of their use as here proposed 
would seem to foreclose the opportunity of 
developing an integrated library service pro- 
gram that would make all books available 
wherever and whenever needed and at what- 
ever level needed. Also this reviewer is not 
convinced that the arguments for maintain- 
ing the public libraries as a centralized oper- 
ation on the state level under the State De- 
partment of Education have been explored 
adequately or that this will be a profitable 


solution as against having a state library‘ 


agency supplementing four 
county library systems. 
Another assumption that troubles this re- 
viewer is that the primary question is one 
of avoidance of duplication (and what is 
normally linked to it as if it were an inevitable 
concomitant, waste) rather than the devel- 
opment of the optimum program — whether 
the program be capable of achievement in 
this year, next year or in twenty years — that 
will provide book and related services at all 
levels to all of the people of the State of 
Hawaii to the fullest extent to which these 
can be useful in helping people to develop 
fuller and more creative and more productive 
lives. It is hoped that future volumes are 
planned to cover this. It would seem to this 
reviewer to be a pity to miss the opportunity 
offered by a new state developing a new 
program to devise library systems which could 
provide a model to the other states of the 
union. 
Ralph R. Shaw, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers. 


independent 
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The Lexington School for the Deaf Education 
Series. Book I: An Annotated List of Film- 
strips for Use with the Deaf, (selected and 
classified for school use), by Patricia Blair 
Cory. : 

Book II: School Library Services for Deaf 

Children, by Patricia Blair Cory. Wash- 

ington, D.C., Alexander Graham Bell 

Association for the Deaf, Inc., 1960. Book 

I — $1.70; Book II — $3.20. 

Book I of this Series was designed to aid 
the teacher in a wiser selection of visual 
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materials for use in the classroom. These 
flmstrips cover a variety of elementary and 
secondary school subjects that have been 
found to be of interest to all children. Each 
flmstrip has been reviewed personally by 
Mrs. Cory and other professional staff mem- 
bers and the subject matter has been corre- 
lated with pupil age and grade level. The 
use of such material should be of particular 
yalue to teachers concerned with the educa- 
tion of deaf children, many of whom depend 
almost entirely on visual media for learning. 
Book II of this Series presents a basic phil- 
osophy underlying the major objectives of a 
school library program for deaf children. 
Since the skillful guidance of a trained librar- 
ian usually is instrumental in stimulating 
hearing children to consider reading a re- 
warding experience, the deaf child needs 
this special help even more. Detailed sug- 
gestions concerning the philosophy and 
functions of the school library, its adminis- 
tration, services and book selections, are dis- 
cussed. Many of the points contained in 
this monograph should be useful for any li- 
brarian since it covers more than just the 
mechanics of library management. For the 
librarian who is concerned with deaf chil- 
dren, it should be an exteremly valuable ref- 
ence and it represents an important contri- 
bution to the understanding of the educa- 
tional needs of children with impaired hear- 
ing. 
Nancy E. 
Hearing Disorders, l 
Washington, D.C. 
(Together, these booklets provide a unique 
contribution to school library literature. Ed.) 


Wood, Specialist, Speech and 
1. S. Office of Education, 


x *« * 


TALA Activity Book. Travis Tyer, editor. 
Teen Age Library Association of Texas. 
97 p. Illus. $1.25. Available after July 1 
from the editor, Young Adult Department, 
Dallas Public Library, Dallas, Texas. 

The school library clubs of Texas must be 
among the most enterprising groups of young 
people in the country. At least that is the 
impression made by their Association’s Ac- 
tivity Book which presents material gathered 
from local clubs by librarians in the several 
districts of Texas. This has been assembled 
and edited by Travis Tyer, who has suc- 
ceeded in welding this heterogeneous infor- 
mation into a well organized and flowing ac- 
count of the varied activities of dozens of 
library clubs. 

The booklet is composed of six chapters. 
The first describes social, instructional and 
ceremonial club meetings. Three rather ela- 
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borate installation ceremonies are given in 
full. Also included are descriptions of 

parties, picnics, teas and games which have 

been popular with library groups. Fund 

raising, which is often a problem with stu- 

dent assistant groups, is discussed in the sec- 

oud chapter, and many ingenious schemes 

are presented. The third section describes 

the many types of services given to the li- 

brary, the school and the community, while 

the fourth tells of publicity devices such as 

radio and television programs, columns in 

school papers, parades and contests. Bul- 

letin boards and displays in libraries are 

treated in one of the longest and most at- 

tractive chapters. Twenty or more illustra- 

tions show bulletin boards and exhibits pre- 

pared by various clubs, many of which have 

committees devoting full-time to this work. 

The last chapter presents scripts of several 
skits and pantomines which have been pre- 

sented by library clubs at school assemblies 
and also at the state conventions. Many of 
these perhaps would appeal to junior high 
school groups more than to the more sophis- 
ticated senior high school students. 

This activity book is one of the publica- 
tions mentioned in the bibliography of ma- 
terial available on student library assistants 
recently prepared by the Library Extension 
Service of the University of Michigan Li- 
brary in cooperation with the Student As- 
sistant’s Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians. One of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the TALA 
book, however, is that it describes a large 
number of activities which have been carried 
out successfully by specified groups. Con- 
ceivably, such groups might be willing to 
correspond with other clubs interested in the 
same projects. 

This attractive paper-bound booklet with 
a picture cover and many illustrations is 
printed in clear type on very high gloss 
paper. There is no index, but, supplement- 
ing a general table of contents, each chapter 
is preceded by an outline with page refer- 
ences to topics. Some imbalance has resulted 
from descriptions of certain activities, such 
as skits, ceremonies and book processing 
routines being given in full, while other ac- 
tivities of equal interest are dealt with in a 
sentence. 

Librarians new to work with young people 
and also experienced librarians looking for 
fresh ideas and encouragement will find 
many interesting suggestions here. 
Elizabeth H. Hoegstedt, Asst. Librarian, 
Somerville High School, Somerville, N. J., 
and Adviser, N. J. School Library Council 
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Lexy for Short 


By Audrey McKim; illustrated by 
Charles Geer. A delightful story of 
Lexy’s efforts to make friends in her 
new home in Edmonton, Alberta. 160 
pages. Ages 10 up Cloth, $3 


Alaska Harvest 


By Elsa Pedersen; illustrated by Kurt 
Werth. When Mary’s mother gets sick, 
the family moves into a fishing boat 
anchored at Seldoria, Alaska. 192 
pages. Ages 9 up Cloth, $3 


Treasure 
Of the Revolution 


By Mary Virginia Foz; illustrated by 
Cary. A thrilling story of how the 
new nation’s chest of gold was safe- 
ly transported out of Philadelphia. 192 
pages. Ages 9 up Cloth, $3 


~ Alaska 
frarvest : 


Benjamin 


By Irene Elmer; illustrated by Ruth 
Van Sciver. A magic cat grants Ben- 
jamin his special wish, and Benjamin 
changes from a horse into a unicorn. 
48 pages. Ages 5-8 Cloth, $1.75 


Keo the Cave Boy 


By Lois Hamilton Fuller; illustrated 
by Donald Bolognese. The story of Keo 
gives an accurate picture of life before 
the last big glacier. 128 pages. Ages 
8-12 Cloth, $2.75 


Word Twins 


By Mary Sue White; illustrated by 
Stan Palczak. Appealing four-line 
verses help young readers get ac- 
quainted with frequently used homo- 
nyms. 32 pages. Ages 5-8 Cloth, $2 
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Abingdon Press 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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The Sea Cart 


By Janet Konkle; illustrated by Donna 
Hill. Jean Louis, a small boy of the 
Canadian Gaspé, proves his worth 
when he builds his own sea cart. 48 
pages. Ages 5-9 Cloth, $2 


Cynthia at Church 


By Carrie Lou Goddard; illustrated by 
Hertha Depper. Cynthia is hesitant 
about attending a new church but she 
quickly makes new friends. 96 pages. 
Ages 6-9 Cloth, $2.50 


Winds A’‘Blowing 


By May Justus; illustrated by Jean 


Tamburine. Winds blow, fairies leave 
small footprints, and May Justus cap- 
tures them all in poems for boys and 
girls. 80 pages. Ages 5-10 Cloth, $2.50 
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Good for Nothing 


By Gina Bell; illustrated by George 
Wilde. Toby discovers a way that 
little boys and big boys can play to- 
gether harmoniously. 32 pages. Easy- 
To-Read Cloth, $1.50 


Sugaring Time 


By Solveig Paulson Russell; illustrated 
by George Daly. This is the story of 
how maple sugar has been processed 
through the years. 48 pages. Ages 8-10 
Glossary and index. Cloth, $2 


It’s Fun to Speak French 


By Lillian Bragdon; illustrated by 
Judith Brown. Easy French phrases, 
songs, poems, stories and games for 
children learning to speak French. 96 
pages. Ages 9-14 Cloth, $2.75 




















At this Annual Conference of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, it is appropriate to review 
the activities of our Association and 
evaluate progress and accomplish- 
ments. It has been a challenge and an 
inspiration to work with the many fine 
peopie who have provided the profes- 
sional leadership in our Association. 
Your President has appreciated the 
opportunities to attend various state 
conferences. There is no better way 
to gain an awareness of the library 
programs that are developing through- 
out the country and to become ac- 
quainted with the dedicated people 
who are responsible for this develop- 
ment. 

Department status in NEA, which 
was successfully concluded last July, 
brought increased responsibilities as 
well as opportunities. AASL is no 
longer an adjunct but an integral part 
of the NEA and its departments. It 
was a pleasure to attend the NEA Re- 
gional Conference on Instruction in 
Tucson, where future trends in educa- 
tional media for the improvement of 
education were discussed. It was an 
honor to represent you at the NEA 
Department Officers Conference in 
Washington, D. C., in May, and to be- 
come acquainted with NEA officers 
and staff and with the NEA as a work- 
ing organization. There was oppor- 
tunity to discuss the future status of 
AASL with Dr. Derthick, Assistant 
Executive Secretary for Educational 
Services. Many problems remain to 
be solved, such as the establishment of 
an assistant executive secretary and 
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ferences with executive secretaries Ad hoc 
and presidents of other departments Wee 
have established good working rela- ware 
tionships, and plans for future cooper | mene 
ation were made. brary 
ASCD wishes to work with us on _ 
joint conferences and programs on mem 
teacher education in the use of librar- schoo 
ies. The Division of Audio-Visual In- ate re 
struction and the Division of Higher . ~ 
Education invited us to plan with pens 
them for an all day joint meeting at the (2) 
NEA Conference in Atlantic City. The schoc 
AASL President was also invited to state 
participate in the DAVI Conference - 
in Miami as Chairman of a Section the | 
meeting on the Implementation of the Jone 
Materials Center Concept. Your Kret 
President and Executive Secretary the 
also had the privilege of presenting a acti 
program on school libraries at the Na- ee 
tional School Boards Association Con- hav 
ference in Philadelphia. We hope that Ass! 
representation at this Conference may whi 
be continued. We found Board mem- ae 
bers most knowledgable about their fied 
school libraries as well as keenly in- = 
terested in improving them. AASL at 
has had representatives at the follow- to 
ing NEA Conferences: the Off Record = 
Conference of the Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Edu- ne 
cation; the National Conference on al 
Federal Legislation; the invitational m 
Regional Conferences on Instruction Te 
in Tucson; NEA Annual Conference st 
with program participation, and the Pp 
meeting of the International Relations th 
Committee. Activities have involved b 
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the distribution of materials, publicity 
releases for NEA periodicals; listing of 
all publications in the NEA Journal, 
placement of AASL publications in 
the archives display at NEA Head- 
quarters, attendance of the AASL Exe- 
cutive Secretary at staff meetings. 


An important forward step at Mid- 
winter was the approval by the Board 
of Directors of the appointment of an 
Ad hoc Advisory Committee on Legis- 
lation, with its purpose to support the 
work of the ALA Federal Relations 
Committee in the area of school li- 
brary legislation and to work with the 
ALA Washington office, to inform the 
membership of AASL about pending 
school library legislation. Its immedi- 
ate re sponsibility was (1) to appoint 
a network of state re presentatives to 
work with the Ad hoc Committee, and 
(2) to prepare a fact sheet about 
school library needs and to urge each 
state to supplement this with one 
geared to state and local needs. Under 
the dynamic chairmanship of Sarah 
Jones ‘and the guidance of Germaine 
Krettek of the ALA W ashington office, 
the Committee went into imncdiake 
action with an excellent fact sheet. 


State chairmen and the Committee 
have actively supported the School 
Assistance Act (S-1021, HR-4970) 


which has hana implications for 
school libraries. Members have testi- 
fied before committees of the Senate 
and House in behalf of the inclusion of 
a title in the NDEA (S-1726, HR-6774) 
to strengthen school library services 
and resources. : 

We are truly grateful to Helen Ben- 
nett and the Commitee on Profession- 
al Status and Growth for the imple- 
mentation of the AASL resolution on 
Teacher Education in the Use of In- 
structional Materials, urging a basic 
program of instruction. This past year 
the resolution was mailed to the li- 
brary and education press and to those 
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concerned with teacher accreditation. 
The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of NEA has 
also voiced a need for such training 
and has publicized a resolution to that 
effect. These resolutions were printed 
in the Journal of Teacher Education, 
March, 1961, of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, with reprints available for distri- 
bution. A joint mailing of their report 
to 1200 education institutions is be- 
ing planned by AASL and ASCD. The 
Committee will follow up with a sur- 
vey of the type of courses now being 
given and develop guide lines for the 
kind of courses needed in the future. 

Probably the most significant event 
in the year was the launching in Feb- 
ruary of the “School Library Develop- 
ment Project.” Operating under a 
$100,000 grant from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Inc., the Project has 
for its goal the establishment in each 
state of a blue print for a long range 
school library development plan. (Ed. 
note: See article by Mary Frances Ken- 
non p. 25) 

The re-organization of the State As- 
sembly with three year representation 
from each state should serve to cement 
closer working relationships with the 
states. A proposed manual which 
would clearly define the purpose, the 
activities, and areas of responsibility 
will further the effectiveness of the 
State Assembly. A newsletter to state 
presidents and state assembly repre- 
sentatives brings continuity and inter- 
pretation of the national program. 

This year the emphasis of national 
Library Week was on “School Librar- 
ies and the Development of Lifetitne 
Reading Habits in Youth.” This 
opened up a fine opportunity and a 
challenge for school librarians to show 
their schools and their communities 
the importance of the school library in 
the educational program. The Na- 
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tional Library Week Committee of 
AASL and Chairman Ailine Thomas 
made a special effort to involve each 
state in a program through the ap- 
pointment of a state chairman and the 
distribution of informative materials. 
We were indebted to Virginia Mat- 
thews, Associate Director, National 
Library Week, for her special interest 
and guidance. 

Under the able leadership of Alice 
Lohrer new impetus has been given 
the work of the Committee on Im- 
provement and Extension of School 
Library Services. This Committee has 
contacted all school library supervis- 
ors on implementing those recom- 
mendations of the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth which 
are concerned with better school li- 
brary programs and services. Miss 
Lohrer is to conduct a research stud 
for AASL on “The Role of the School 
Library as an Instructional Materials 
Center with Implications for Train- 
ing.” This study will be financed by a 
USOE Title VII grant. The commit- 
tee is also working cooperatively with 
other ALA divisions on the interpreta- 
tion of policy as related to school li- 
braries and bookmobile service and on 
the implementation of the resolution 
of the Trustees Association clarifying 
the distinctive functions of school and 
public libraries. 


We can point with pride to the spe- 
cial school libraries issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, February, 1961. If you are 
seeking a forward look in this space 
age you will find it here, in the many 
excellent articles on new educational 
trends and media and their impact on 
libraries. The Instructor Magazine for 
November 1960, with Margaret Moss 
as guest editor, featured the elemen- 
tary school library. 


A variety of other programs and ac- 
tivities have been carried on through 
the fine efforts of enthusiastic and de- 
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voted committees and members. Ag 
we review the many and varied activi 
ties and recognize that new ones are 
forthcoming, we realize the need for a 
Project Committee to determine pri- 
orities and membership interests in 
relation to the programs to be under- 
taken. We are pleased that you ap- 
proved Section Status in AASL for the 
City, Town and Country Supervisor. 
This close affiliation should strengthen 
the school library program. 







































































































































































































































We are sorry to record the resigna- Beg: 
tion of Eleanor Ahlers from her posi- eee 
tion of Executive Secretary. She has ene 
rendered outstanding and dedicated = : 
service to both AASL and ALA during ss vi ' 

r : sweep 
these past four years. We wish her ia 
well in her new position of State Su- na a 
pervisor of School Libraries in Wash- baile 
ington. ain 

In closing, I should like to express a 
my personal appreciation and that of to hav 
the Board and membership of the ing le 
American Association of School Li- on be 
brarians to Mrs. Stevenson, Mr. Clift, progr 
and the American Library Association ting 
staff for their interest and support of Eff 
= school library activities through- densi 

sd gece sonal 

May I say “thank you” to each and desc 
everyone for your contribution to whet 
AASL and wish the incoming presi- men 
dent as interesting and challenging a has 
year as I have had working with the who 
devoted members, officers, and chair- state 
men of AASL. qua 

has 

inte 

AVAILABLE FROM AASL OFFICE sch 
“Policies and Procedures for the Se- lay 
lection of School Library Materials” cles 

—the official statement approved tior 

by the AASL membership July 12, 1 

1961. shi 
“Teacher Education in the Use of In- sec 

structional Materials” — a statement sta 

approved by the AASL membership Sh 

in June, 1960. 
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When Eleanor Ahlers came to the 
ALA Headquarters four years ago to 
assume the duties of the Executive 
Secretary of AASL, little did she realize 
what a whirlwind of activity was to 
sweep her along the next four years. 
Characteristically she plunged into 
the myriad of things such a position 
entails, organizing the work for an 
efficient and smooth running opera- 
tion. AASL has been fortunate indeed 
to have had her dynamic and outstand- 
ing leadership during this period. She 
has left an indelible impression on the 
progress and growth of the organiza- 
tion. 

Efficiency, charm, grace, tact, en- 
thusiasm, friendliness, sparkling per- 
sonality — these are but a few of the 
descriptive words that come to mind 
when the name of Eleanor Ahlers is 
mentioned in the library world. She 
has endeared herself to many with 
whom she has worked at the national, 
state, and local levels because of these 
qualities. As an able speaker, she 
has inspired school librarians and has 
interpreted effectively the role of the 
school library to many education and 
lay groups. ‘She has contributed arti- 
cles to numerous library and educa- 
tional periodicals with similar success. 

Under her well organized leader- 
ship the association has expanded its 
scope of activities and has grown in 
stature and in national recognition. 
She had the rare quality of being able 
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to keep her fingers simultaneously on 
the many facets of AASL work. “The 
volume of work she handled so capa- 
bly continually amazed those who 
worked closely with her. Her drive 
and dedication to her profession re- 
sulted in many accomplishments. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said, 
“Every man owes some of his time to 
the upbuilding of the profession to 
which he belongs.” Certainly Miss 
Ahlers has exemplified this. In the 
annals of AASL history, the guiding 
hand of Eleanor Ahlers will be evi- 
denced in such milestones as the pub- 
lication and implementation of the 
Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams, the affiliation with NEA and 
the development of the professional 
relations program. 

Although it is with deep regret and 
a certain sadness that her resignation 
has been accepted, nevertheless the 
best wishes of all her friends will ac- 
company her as she takes over the 
position of state school library super- 
visor in her own state of Washington. 
Here again, the impact and benefits of 
her leadership will be felt and her con- 
tribution to the field of school librar- 
ianship and to AASL will assuredly 
be continued. —E.B. 


Esther Burrin was one of the presidents of 
AASL (1959-60) during Eleanor’s term at 
ALA headquarters and knows well the 
strengths of our former Executive Secretary. 
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Membership Meeting. More than 400 at- 
tended the Membership Meeting held in the 
Little Theatre of the Public Auditorium 
Wednesday, July 12, at 8:30 a.m., with Eli- 
zabeth O. Williams, president, presiding. 

After the call to order, the platform guests, 
who included the Board members, were in- 
troduced. A motion was passed to dispense 
with the reading of the Montreal Conference 
minutes. Esther Burrin, past president, re- 
ported on the PEBCO sessions and gave the 
treasurer's report in the absence of Ray 
Erbes, treasurer. 

Ruth Tarbox, chairman of the Elections 
Committee, reported that 2,179 ballots had 
been cast. The president introduced the 
new members of the Board: vice-president, 
president-elect, Cora Paul Bomar; second 
vice-president, Louise Meredith; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Georgia Cole; Directors, 
Marylyn Davis, Donald Bentz, Mrs. Fern 
Prior, Mrs. Mildred Frary; ALA Councilor, 
Mary Gaver. 

Eileen Noonan, chairman of the Grolier- 
Americana Scholarship Awards, presented 
the 1961 awards to Chow Loy Tom repre- 
senting the Department of Library Science, 
College of Education, University of Hawaii, 
recipient of the undergraduate award for 
school librarianship, and to Hannah Hunt, 
representing the School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, winner of the 
graduate award. 

A report was given on the progress of the 
School Library Development Project by the 
Director, Mary Frances Kennon. She ex- 
plained the background of this standards 
implementation project and listed the four 
categories of activities as the Leadership 
asec the acceptance of twenty-one 
state proposals for project funds, publications 
and the development of materials, and con- 
sultant service. 

Jean Lowrie, editor of School Libraries, 
reported on the new features of the period- 
ical and outlined future plans. 

Virginia Mathews, associate director of 
National Library Week, reported on the ar- 
ticles and many activities in 1961 which em- 
phasized school libraries. She distributed 
a detailed report stressing programs planned 
at the national level by NLW, and also those 
carried out at the local level by school li- 
brarians in the school library field. Frances 
Sullivan, national PTA Reading and Libra 
Service chairman, also emphasized the pana | 
and interest shown through reports on school 
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In her report on the Ad hoc Legislatiyg 
Committee set up at Midwinter, the chair. 
man, Sarah Jones, explained the federal leg. 
islation which was under consideration tha 
might benefit school libraries. 
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Eleanor Ahlers, executive secretary, sum. After a 
marized the work of her office not only fo duced the 
the past year, but also during her four-yea Librarian. 
term (See full report on p. 15) presentati 

Three amendments to the Bylaws pre 
sented by Anna Clark Kennedy, member of Board 
the Bylaws Committee, were approved a the Boar 
follows: Article I, Name, to include the™ Thursday 
phrase and a department of the National Elizabetl 
Education Association; Article II, Section 5, Esther 
Purpose, to include encouragement of Mem. on the P 
bership in the National Education Associa-% cuts whi 
tion; Article V, Section 5, Officers, that the § Committ 
vice-president, president-elect shall serve as@ ies. Ot 
a member of the Association’s Program Eval- approve 
uation and Budget Committee. Eleno 

The petition of the City, Town and County Commit 
School Library Supervisors to be made a See- cussion 
tion of AASL was approved. of resp 

Jean Crabtree, chairman of the Instruc- decisior 
tional Materials Committee, read the state- materia 
ment on “Policies and Procedures for Selec- divisior 
tion of School Library Materials” which had the Bo: 
been distributed to the membership, and revise 
which had been approved by the Board at sequen 
Midwinter 1961. The statement was ap- Georgi 

proved as an official statement of AASL. Paul | 
In her annual report of the program activ- The cc 
ities, Miss Williams pointed out her partici- terials 
pation in many state and national confer- areas 
ences. (For full report, see p. 54) brarie 
Lois Fannin, chairman of the Resolutions Mis 
Committee, presented two resolutions which confe 
were approved. The first was one of ap- durin 
preciation to the host librarians in Cleveland Conf 
under the chairmanship of Helen Lewis. The DAV 
second was to Eleanor Ahlers and was as confe 
follows: execl 
Resolution to Eleanor Ahlers gram 

Be it resolved that the members of the nual 
American Association of School Librarians She 
express their deep appreciation and sincere with 
gratitude for the untiring efforts and out- to ) 
standing accomplishments of our Executive be | 
Secretary, Eleanor Ahlers. Alt 
Whereas her excellent relationships with pro 
other educational organizations have trough Buc 
about increased recognition to our Division; $5 
Whereas her gracious acceptance of re- pos 
sponsibilities, efficient manner in the per- tim 
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formance of her duties, her unanswering 
loyalty and her contagious enthusiasm have 
furthered the progress of AASL; 

Therefore, . it resolved that the good 
wishes of AASL go with her to her new posi- 
tion as the School Library Supervisor of the 
state of Washington. 

Resolutions Committee 
Jessie Boyd 

Lois Fannin 

Margaret Moss 

After a short recess, Miss Fenwick intro- 
duced the program, “Human Talent and the 
Librarian.” (See p. 29 for discussion of this 
presentation. ) 


Board of Directors. The first meeting of 
the Board of Directors was called to order 
Thursday evening, July 13, by the president, 
Elizabeth O. Williams. 

Esther V. Burrin, past president, reporting 
on the PEBCO sessions, explained the budget 
cuts which included $207 from the Standards 
Committee, and $1,139 from School Librar- 
ies. Other program budget requests were 
approved as submitted by AASL. 

Elenora Alexander, member of the ALA 
Committees on Organization, led the dis- 
cussion about the need to revise the field 
of responsibility statement in line with the 
decision of Council that responsibility for 
materials should be dispersed throughout all 
divisions. It was voted that a committee of 
the Board should be appointed to study and 
revise the statement of responsibility; sub- 
sequently, the president appointed 
Georgia Cole, Mary Louise Mann and Cora 
Paul Bomar, chairman, to this committee. 
The consensus was that the Instructional Ma- 
terials Committee should study and identify 
areas in which lists are needed for school li- 
braries. 

Miss Williams reported on various NEA 
conferences in which she had participated 
during the preceding months — the Regional 
Conference. on Instruction in Tucson, the 
DAVI conference in Forida, the two-day 
conference for departmental presidents and 
executive secretaries at NEA in May, the pro- 
grams planned by AASL at the NEA an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City in June. 
She and the executive secretary discussed 
with the Board the response to the proposal 
to NEA that an assistant executive secretary 
be housed at NEA and financed by NEA. 
Although the NEA Executive Board ap- 
proved this request, it was not granted by the 
Budget Committee for next year. A sum of 
$500 was allocated to AASL to make it 


new 


possible for the executive secretary to spend 
It was voted to dis- 


time working at NEA. 
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solve the NEA Affiliation Committee and to 
empower the president to appoint a special 
committee for liaison with NEA. 

Ruth Ersted, Minnesota State Department 
of Education, reported on the status of the 
proposed leaflet on libraries in rural schools 
to be produced jointly by AASL and the 
NEA Department of Rural Education. Work 
has not been started and Miss Ersted ex- 
pressed concern about such a publication 
which might prove a disservice to rural 
schools. The Board agreed that principles 
and guidelines could be developed and asked 
Miss Ersted to explore with the state school 
library supervisors the contents of such a 
publication. 

The second meeting of the Board was held 
Friday afternoon, at which time Charlotte 
Coye, chairman of the State Assembly Plan- 
ning Committee, reported on the meeting of 
the State Assembly held that morning. 
Thirty-four states were represented and fif- 
teen reports describing activities of state 
school library associations were presented. 
Miss Coye reported that the committee had 
been working to establish better communica- 
tion with the state organizations by means of 
newsletters and that the next major project 
would be the drafting of a manual of infor- 
mation. 

The incoming chairman of the Elementary 
School Libraries Committee, Mrs. Irene 
Davis, discussed next year’s program with 
the Board and promised the draft of a bro- 
chure on starting an elementary school li- 
brary for Board consideration at Midwinter. 

Mrs. Helen Bennett, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Status and Growth, 
distributed copies of a new AASL member- 
ship brochure. The Board approved the 
contents. Mrs. Bennett reported on the use 
made this past year of the resolution on 
“Teacher Education in the Use of Instruc- 
tional Materials.” She stated that ASCD 
had agreed to a letter from the presidents of 
both AASL and ASCD to accompany the re- 
print including the similar resolutions of the 
two associations to be sent to approximately 
1,200 teacher-training institutions. 

Mrs. Betty Carhart, AASL’s new repre- 
sentative on the ALA Membership Commit- 
tee, reported on the meetings she had at- 
tended in Cleveland. The complex and un- 
wieldy organization was again discussed by 
the Board and its concern about the lack of 
division activity; suggestions were made to 
Mrs. Carhart. 

Miss Norris McClellan, chairman of the 
International Relations Committee, reported 
on the two-day meeting of the NEA Inter- 
national Relations Committee meeting at 
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NEA in April, which she attended with half 
her expenses paid. She stated that the work 
on the revised “Going Places,” a list of 
school librarians in foreign countries, was 
nearly completed. The kits of materials about 
the use of libraries in the development of in- 
ternational understanding to be prepared by 
her committee and distributed by NEA were 
discussed. 

Mary Helen Mahar, School and Children’s 
Specialist, Library Services Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, distributed copies of the 
policy statement recently published by the 
Study Commission of the Chief State School 
Officers and based on their study entitled 
“Responsibilities of State Departments of 
Education for School Library Services.” She 
reported on the statistical survey of school 
libraries which she has recently undertaken. 

The chairman of the Professional Relations 
Committee, Mrs. Georgia Cole, stressed the 
need for lists of materials for distribution 
when AASL exhibits at national conferences 
and the training of consultants who serve in 
the booths. In order to demonstrate good 
techniques a program has been suggested for 
the State Assembly at the Miami Beach Con- 
ference. Mrs. Cole was commended for 
her outstanding work as chairman of this 
important committee. 

The new Board convened Saturday morn- 
ing, with Sara Fenwick, president, presiding. 

Evelyn Peters, chairman of the newly ap- 
proved section of City, Town and County 
School Library Supervisors, was introduced 
as a voting member of the Board. She an- 
nounced that this first section of AASL had 
presented a check for $100 to the Head- 
quarters Building Fund in honor of Eleanor 
Ahlers, retiring executive secretary. 

The editor of School Libraries, Jean Low- 
rie, discussed with the Board problems con- 
cerning advertising and the need to have it 
centralized in the AASL office, the possibil- 
ity of selling current issues of the magazine 
to other than school librarians, and the need 
for assistance in locating special articles, au- 
thors and pictures. It was voted that the 
period of editorship be such that there be an 
overlapping of editors for the October issue 
when there is an incoming editor. 

Miss Williams announced that the theme 
of the February 1962 issue of the ALA Bul- 
letin would be on elementary school libraries. 
Other series of articles for 1961-62 on the 
same theme were announced for the Novem- 
ber Instructor and several issues of the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin. 

Mary Gaver, outgoing chairman of the 
Standards Committee, emphasized some of 
the points in her report to the president, es- 
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pecially in the area of working with ac 
ing associations and other outside gro 
and in many kinds of standards implemg 
tion activities in the states due at leg 
part to the work of her committee. 
stressed the problems of recruitment to} 
profession, teacher education, upgrading 
regional standards, continuing attention! 
the development of skills and knowledge 
the part of school librarians themselves. 

After some discussion about the needs 
a projects committee for initating and 
fying proposed activities and for developing 
proposals under the ALA Goals Awards, j 





























was voted that the AASL Program Evaluw. 

tion and Budget committee be enlarged anj 
its duties include the responsibility for pro. THE Ss 
gram planning. ‘. 
Other action taken was that program plan. BY LILLA * 
ning for ALA conferences should remait young stov 
with the president-elect and that NEA pro- sailing sh 
gram planning should be assigned to the sec. delightful, 

ond vice-president; that the second vice- 
president be a member of the AASL PEBCO, . 
that the president’s committee appointments THE N 
be approved; that the resolution honoring AT KI 
Eleanor Ahlers be sent to David Clift of ALA ; 
, re athi-k nf NP By Don 
and Lawrence Derthick of NEA. saeco 
Eleanor E. Ahlers — wt 

Executive Secretary three y 
i at Kitty | 
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New 1962 Catalog aa 
’ CHRISTE 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS ca 
IN FOREIGN a. 
Indians. 
‘ 
LANGUAGES nc 
Beautifully illustrated simple books in: By WI 
Czech, Danish, Finnish, French, Ger- era he 
man, Greek, Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, 6 a ; 
Polish, Russian, Spanish, Swedish etc. author: 
Each title carefully selected by expert Young 
librarians for visual and content matter. 
BIR! 
AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR ORDER- By K, 
ING BOOKS UNDER THE N.D.E.A. photo 
Sold by title or in special packages for ea 
the librarian’s and teacher’s convenience 
and 4 
A Project Sponsored by A.L.A. injure 
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THE STOWAWAY PIPER 


By LiLLA STIRLING. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. A 
young stowaway’s bagpipes pay his way aboard a 
sailing ship bound for Nova Scotia, in this 
delightful, easy-to-read story. Ages 8-11. 
October $2.95 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 
AT KITTY HAWK 


By Donatp J. Sopot. Illustrated by Stewart 
MacKenzie. A documentary account of the 
three years preceding the Wright brothers’ flight 
at Kitty Hawk that marked the beginning of the 
Space Age. Ages 10-14. October $2.95 


BUFFALO HORSE 


Written and illustrated by GARDELL DANO 
CHRISTENSEN. A young warrior, who had heard 
a tale of animals as tall as buffaloes, as swift as 
deer, brings the first horses to the Nez Percé 
Indians. Ages 8-11. October $2.95 


THE YOUNG FANNY BURNEY 


By WINIFRED GERIN. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. This lively account of Fanny Burney’s 
authorship of Evelina is based on her own diaries. 
Young Adults. October $3.50 


BIRD DOCTOR 


By KATHARINE TOTTENHAM. Illustrated with 
photographs. Practical hints and expert advice 
from an authority who has had many fascinating 
and amusing experiences caring for sick and 
injured birds. Young adults. October $3.00 


THE CURTAIN RISES 


By W. A. MAcQueeEN-Pope. Illustrated with 
prints, photographs, drawings. A comprehensive 
survey of the English theater from the minstrels 
and mystery plays of the Middle Ages to the 
present day. Young Adults. October $6.25 
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INDONESIAN LEGENDS 
AND FOLK TALES 


By ApvELe De Leeuw. Illustrated by Ronni 
Solbert. These 26 stories are filled with the 
magical atmosphere of the East and a keen 
understanding of human nature. All ages. 
October $2.95 


GUNS FOR GENERAL 
WASHINGTON 


By FairFAX Downey. Illustrated by Leonard 
Vosburgh. An authority on military history 
tells the exciting story of four cannon, the nucleus 
of the American artillery, in the Revolutionary 
war. Ages 12 and up. October $2.95 


TEN TORCHBEARERS 


By DorotHy HEIpERSTADT. Illustrated by 
Robert W. Arnold. Profiles of 10 pioneer leaders 
who planted and nurtured their religious faiths in 
the North American wilderness. Ages 10-14. 

October $2.95 


WINTER’S ANSWER 


By Lucite McDonatp and ZoLa H. Ross. 
New York City and Florida are the setting of 
this newest junior novel by a popular writing 
team. Older girls. October $2.95 


THE TURN IN THE ROAD 


By Cateau De Leeuw. Illustrated by Lili 
Réthi. A young apprentice is entrusted with a 
dangerous mission in this picaresque tale of 
13th-century Holland. Ages 10-14. October $2.95 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York 
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POOH AND CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 


W innie-the-Pooh, When We Were Very Young, Now We Are Six, and The Hous 
at Pooh Corner have all been completely redesigned by Warren Chappell with a nev, 
large type face, colorful jackets, end papers, and new bindings. All of Ernest H. 
Shepard's original illustrations are still there and so are all of A. A. Milne’s imagina- 
tive stories and poems children love so well. October, 5 x 73. Trade edition: $2.95 
each, Dutton Lifetime Binding: $2.86 net each. 


THE POOH SONG BOOK 


This brand new volume is ideal for classroom or music room. 
In it are Pooh’s favorite songs, including The Hums of Pooh, 
The King’s Breakfast, and Fourteen Songs from When We 
Were Very Young. Grades K-3, 148 pp-, 814x 11, Cloth, 
$3.95 to Jan. 1, $4.95 thereafter. 





WINNIE ILLE PU 


A. A. Milne’s magnum opus, translated into Latin by Alexander Lenard and illustrated 
by E. H. Shepard, has won acceptance everywhere. It is being adopted and used as 
a text by high schools and colleges across the land. 128 pp-, 5 x 714, Cloth, $3.00. 


THE WORLD OF POOH and THE WORLD 
OF CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 
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Illustrated in color and black-and-white by E. H. Shepard. 634 x 9, Cloth, $4.95 each. 
Boxed set $8.50 to Jan. 1, $9.90 thereafter. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, New York 
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outstanding new titles for 


Young People 


MADE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


By Christine Price. A masterpiece on the arts and crafts of the Middle Ages. Decora- 
tions and two-color illustrations, Grades 7-9, 128 pp. Trade edition: $3.75, Dutton 
Lifetime Binding: $3.64 net. 


DARK EMINENCE Catherine de Medici and Her Children 

By Marguerite Vance. A first book for young people about this ruthless and powerful 
queen of France and the age in which she ruled. Illustrated, Grades 7-10, 160 pp., 
Cloth, $3.25. 


WITH STANLEY IN AFRICA 
By Olga Hall-Quest. The life story of one of the most colorful and versatile men of 
the nineteenth century. Illustrated, Grades 5-8, 256 pp., Cloth, $3.25. 


ANTARCTIC ADVENTURE 

By Sir Vivian Fuchs. Stirring and fast-paced, here is a true story of courage and 
endurance. Full-color photos and line drawings, Grades 7-11, 206 pp., Cloth, $3.95. 
UNDER THIS ROOF 

By Borghild Dahl. The heartwarming story of a young girl and her family, set in 
Minnesota around 1900. Grades 7-10, 192 pp., Cloth, $3.50. 

THROUGH THE LINE 


By William C. Gault. A thought-provoking story of a boy who learns that getting an 
education is as important as making a touchdown. Grades 7-10, 192 pp., Cloth, $3.25. 


EXPLORING FOR FUN A Young Explorer’s Handbook 
By William Burns. A wealth of outdoor and camping information in a practical and 
eminently sensible guide. Illustrated, Grades 7-10, 128 pp., Cloth, $3.00. 


TEST PILOT 


By Martin Caidin. The absorbing stories of the brave men who have made flying an 
everyday form of transportation. Illustrated, Grades 7 up, 192 pp., Cloth, $3.00. 


EXPLORATIONS IN SCIENCE 4 Book of Basic Experiments 


By Harry Milgrom, Supervisor of Science for New York City elementary schools. 
Easy experiments with readily available materials which will help students understand 
scientific methods through reason and observation. Illustrated, Grades 4-7, 128 pp., 
Cloth, $3.00. 


THE MAKING OF MAN 


By I. W. Cornwall and M. Maitland Howard. The engrossing story of the develop- 
ment of man through exact evidence of known fossil fragments and expert detection. 
Carnegie Medal Winner. Illustrated, Grades 7 up, 64 pp., Cloth, $3.00. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, New York 
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announcing publication of the new 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG 


10th edition 


When you need information on children’s books 
© for purchasing © for cataloging © for refer- 
ence @ for rebinding, discarding, and replacing 
e for teaching courses in book selection you'll 
find authoritative guidance, fast, in CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG, 1961. 


3,310 fully-entered books 


all of them proved in use 
complete bibliographical information 
Dewey Decimal classifications 


suggested subject headings 
based on Sears List of Subject Headings 


annotations showing content and scope 
evaluations by established reviewing media 
appropriate grade levels 

title and author analytics 

names and addresses of publishers 


4 annual supplements 
to add approximately 1100 titles 


The price of the 10th edition includes 
supplement service through 1965. . . $12 

(foreign: $15) 
since 1909—a standard in children's librarianship 


for immediate delivery—order your copies now from 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue * New York 52 
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ooks for boys ¥ 
and girls s@ 


THE SNEETCHES AND 

OTHER STORIES 

By Dr. Seuss. Four brand-new 
stories by the man who has 
turned more children into book- 
lovers than any other living 


author. K-3. Ready $2.95 


THE GRANDMA MOSES 
STORYBOOK 
Edited by Nora KraMeER. 
Glowing full color reproduc- 
tions of this beloved artist’s 
work together with stories and 
poems by some of America’s 
greatest writers. Grades 1-7. 
Ready $5.95 
ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 
HAUNTED HOUSEFUL 
The master of the spine-tingle 
introduces 7 cool tales by A. 
Conan Doyle, Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, Mark Twain and others. 
Grades 4-6. Ready $3.95 


LIFE IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By Bart WINER. Illustrated by 
Steele Savage. A vivid picture 


For a complete list write to 


p 
4 
ys & 
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of life in the great empires that 

existed between 3000 B.C. and 

Christ’s time. Grades 6-10. 
Ready $4.95 


4 new EASY-TO-READ BOOKS 
including 

THE STORY OF ELECTRICITY 

by Mae and Ira Freeman. IIlus- 

trated. Grades 3-6. Ready $1.95 


3 new ALLABOUT BOOKS 
including 
ALL ABOUT THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY 
by Commander Edmund L. Cas- 
tillo, USN. Illustrated. Grades 5-9. 
Ready $1.95 


6 new LANDMARK BOOKS 
including 

GREAT AMERICAN FIGHTER PILOTS 
OF WORLD WAR Il 
by Robert D. Loomis. Grades 7-9. 
WILLIAM PENN 
by Hildegarde Dolson. Grades 6-8. 
GREAT MEN OF MEDICINE 
by Ruth Fox Hume. Grades 5-9. 


Each, illustrated. Ready $1.95 


ii) RANDOM HOUSE 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The Americana never fails either of them. 


With equal clarity and total satisfaction, The AMERICANA speaks to the junior high school student 
and the most advanced scholar. To her it says, “April 4, 1949...the Brussels powers, United States, 
Canada, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Iceland... Senator Vandenberg ... President Truman...” 
To him it says, “Yalta... Potsdam... Soviet techniques of internal pressure... Mutual security...” 
Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to the encyclopedia which com- 
pletely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. The AMERICANA’s great 1961 edition fittingly 
marks its 132nd year of growth. Since 1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the complete re- 
writing, revising and resetting of over 20,000 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and consider- 
ably larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 15,000 illustrations; 14% larger type 


for every one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. 


The Encyclopedia 


f Vf / OR / C, 4 4 THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
( L /. L INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE Gamenicana ConpoRration 
THE AMERICANA CORPORATION a pivision OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 22 8 TG 
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